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their grateful sense of the support they receive, and the conse- 
quent prosperity that attends their labours. 


This work has long maintained a high and prominent place in 
public favour; not alone because of its information concerning Art, 
but for the value and beauty of its Engravings, and its attractions 
as a book for the Drawing-room. 


It continues to be the only work by which i Fine Arts and the 
Arts of Industry are adequately reprosented ; and is regarded as 
a “Text-book” in the various Ateliers and Art-Manufactories of 
the Continent and in America, as well as in those of the British 
dominions, A leading duty of the Editor is to render the subject 
of Art generally interesting, less by dry and uninviting disquisitions 
than by popular, and frequently illustrated, articles, that find 
readers in all Art-lovers—in all refined circles and intellectual 
homes. Aided by nearly all the best writers concerning Art, by an 


/ energetic and experienced “staff,” and by the leading Artists of 


the Kingdom, the Azr-Jovrwat has maintained a high position in 
periodical literature; and its Proprietors and Conductors are 





justified in referring to ite past as giving satisfactory assurance of 
its future: they will continue to every available means by 
which it may be rendered useful, as wéll as interesting, to all the 
classes to whom Art is either a luxury of an 

topic concerning which knowledge is requisite to the Artist, the 
Student, the Amateur, and the Comticisseur ; wiiile, as a chronialer 
and teacher with regard to the numerous and important branches of 
Art-manufacture, its admitted utility will be maintained, fostering 
and promoting British Art in all its many and varied ramifications 


The acknowledgments ofthe Baitor and Publishers ar apes 
due to the many Collectors of works by Modern Artists who. 
lent them pictures for engraving : to the advantage henoe derived 
they attribute much of their power. as 


The Conductors and 


of the Anr-Jovanat will 
no effort by which it may be sustained in public ¥ 
rendered emphatically useful to all the clases to 
addressed, and interesting to the public generally. 
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MIDDLE AGES. 


BY THE REV. E. L. CUTTS, B.A. 
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land, a hall, and a church, was also to 
rank as a thane. : . 
The law indicates the usual way in which 
foreign commerce was carried on by native 
m ts. The merchant owned his 
own ship, and laded it with his own cargo, 
and was his own captain, though he might, 
haps, employ some skilful mariner as 
bie ip-master; and, no doubt, his crew 
was armed for protection from pirates. 
In these days a ship is often oe ~ 
carry a cargo to a particular port, an 
there the captain obtains another cargo, such 
as the aie affords him, to some other 
, and so he may wander over the world 
in the most unforeseen oo ge before he 
finds a table opportunity of returning 
to his inetiee So, probably, in 
those times the spirited merchant would 
not wey oscillate vege gee and a 
a given forei at would carry on a 
traffic of ot mer oe and ous, 
_ exciting, kind, ar seg of the great 
uropean ports to another. i. 
From a voiume of Saxon dialogues in 
the British Museum oe A. IIL), 
a tly intended for a school-book, 
whi ives information of various kinds 
in the of question and answer, Mr. 
8. Turner quotes a that illus- 
trates our subject in a very interesting 
way. The merchant is introduced as one 
of the characters, to give an account of his 
oceupation and way of life. ‘‘I am use- 
ful,” he says, ‘to the king and to ealdor- 
men, and to the rich, and to all people. I 
ascend my ship with my merchandise, 
and sail over the sea-like places, and 
sell my things, and buy dear thin 
which are not produced in this land, 
and I bring them to you here with great 
danger over the sea; and sometimes I 
suffer shipwreck with the loss of all my 
things, scarcely escaping myself.” The 
question, ‘What do you bring us?” de- 
mands an account of the imports ; to which 
yo gp “skins, silks, costly gems, and 
|; various garments, pigment, wine, 
oil, ivory, and onchalcus Sahene .brass) ; 
copper, tin, silver, glass, and such like.” 
author has neglected to make his 
merchant tell us what things he exported, 
but from other sources we gather that they 
were chiefly wool, slaves, probably some of 
the metals, viz., tin and lead, and the gold- 
smith’s work and embroidery for which 
the Saxons were then famous throughout 
. The dial brings out the 
ple which lies at the bottom of 
next question, ‘‘ Will you 
s here as you bought them 
there ?” “I will not, because what would 


ht them there, 

gc some profit to feed me, my 

’ on a a om and 
vory, our merchant wo: have 
th his adventusens vorag Dire 
Marseilles or Italy. Corn, which used to 
be the chief export in British and Roman 
times, ap never to have been exported 
by the Gay were a 
rather than an agricultural, R The 
in slaves seems to have been regular 
d considerable. The reader will remem- 
the sight of a number of fair 
children exposed for sale in the 
market-place excited Gregory’s 

led ultimately to Augustine's 
contemporary account of 
of Worcester, at the time 

st, speaks of similar scenes to 
in Bristol, from which port 
ex to Ireland—probably 
masters of the 
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tions into slavery had not been altogether 
abandoned by the people of Northumber- 
land in his own memory. 

Already, on the death of Ethelbert, in 
1016, the citizens of London had arrived at 
such importance, that, in conjunction with 
the nobles who were’in the city, they chose 
a king for the whole English nation, viz., 
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Fig. 3. AN EARLY REPRESENTATION OF THE WHALE FISHERY. 
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Fig. 4. A BARBOUR IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
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the destruction of their trade. During the 
thirteenth century, it seems probable that 
much of the foreign commerce of the 
country was carried on by foreign mer- 
chants, who imported chiefly articles of 
luxury, and carried back chiefly wool, 
hides, and leather, and the metals found 
in England. But there were various en- 
actments to prevent foreign merchants 
from engagin g in the domestic trade of the 
coun the fourteenth century com- 
merce received much attention from go- 
vernment, and.many regulations were made 
in the endeavour to enco it, or rather 
to secure as much of pe or ts as possible 
to English, and leave as little as possible to 
foreign, merchants. Our limits do not 
allow us to enter into details on the subject, 
and our plan aims only at giving broad out- 
side views of the life of merchaats of 
Let us introduce here an illustration 
of the ships in which the commerce was 
conducted. Perhaps the only illustra- 
tion to be derived from the MS. illumi- 
nations of the thirteenth century is one 
in the Roll of St. Guthlac, which is early 
in the century. and gives a large and 
clear picture of St. Guthlac in a ship 
with a single mast and sail, steered by a 
paddle consisting of a pole with a short 
cross handle at the top, like the poles with 
which barges are still punted along, and 
expanding at bottom into a short saints 
blade. Some of the seals of this century 
aleo give rude representations of ships: one 
of H. de Neville gives a perfectly crescent- 
shaped hull with a single mast supported 
by two stays; that of Hugo de Burgh 
has a very high prow and stern, which 
reminds us of the Puild of modern prahus. 
Another, of the town of Monmouth, has a 
more artistic representation of a ship of 
similar shape, but the high prow and stern 
are both ornamented with animals’ heads, 
like that of the ship of William the Con- 
queror. The Psalter of Queen Mary, which 
is of early fourteenth-century date, gives 
an illustration of the building of Noah’s ark, 
which is a ship of the shape found in the 
Bayeux tapestry, with a sort of house within 
it. The illustration, Fig. 2, we give from 
the MS. Add. 3983, f. 6., also executed early 
in the fourteenth century, and though rude 
it is valuable as one of the earliest examples 
of a ship with a tudder of the m 
; it also clearly indicates 
the fact that these early vessels used 
oars as well as sails. The usual mode of 
previous to, and for some time sub- 
sequent to, this time was with a large 
t at the ship's counter, worked 
in @ noose of rope (a gummet) or through 
a hole in a piece of wood attached to the 
vessel's si The first mode will be 
found illustrated in the Add. MS. 24169, at 
f. 30, and the second at f. 5 in the same MS. 
We must notice that the men of this period 
pps, moepapae fr Eas of a means 
| propelling a v independently of the 
wind; and em human mor ht their 
motive power. Some of the great trading 
cities of the Mediterranean used great 
galleys worked by oars, not only for warfare, 
ut for commercial : @g., in 1409 


valuable illustration of our subject (Fig. 4). 
It occupies the whole ve ¢ the 4 
Sina the origin It appears to repre 
size , a) repre- 
sent the —- = Tripoli. city is in ara 
u page; our cut represen 
et hebear and a suburb of the town. It 
is clearly indicated that it is low water, 
and the high-water mark is shown in the 
drawing by a different colour. Moreover, a 
timber pier will be noticed, stretching out 
between high and low-water mark, and a 
boat left high and dry by the receding tide. 
ct yp —— are shi - —_—_ ye 
and especially 0 galleys 
which we have spoken. The war-galleyma: 
be found fully illustrated in Witsen’s 
‘‘ Sheep’s Bouw,” p. 186. 

The same MS.., in the lower marginof folio 
9 verso, has an exceedingly interesting 
picture of a whaling scene, which we are 
very glad to introduce as a further illus- 
tration of the commerce and shipping of 
this early period (Fig. 3). It will be seen 
that the whale has been killed, and the 
successful adventurers are ‘‘cutting out” 
et blubber very much after the modern 
fashion. 
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CONTEMPORARY EFFIGIES 


or 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER 
SUCCESSORS. 


Tue amount of ig 4 we a oP 
nually spending , and most wi ing, 
in purchasing the national ele ex- 
amples of ancient, as well as of contemporary, 
Art, is already so considerable, that it provokes 
a caustic inquiry why any objects of this 
character, of actual historic value, should be 
left a prey, if not to the moles and the bats, at 
least to ess and oblivion. There is one 
interesting group of productions of this kind 
which we are anxious to introduce to the 
notice, or to recall to the memory, 
public. 

The ancient custom of the lyi 
sovereign princes and great mabtes, 
is reason to believe, from the desi 
show to the public that no foul play 
occasioned death. As social habits - 
more civilised, and less truthful, the incon- 
venience that occasionally attended the exhi- 
bition of the actual mortal remains led 
meg rey gly get 
the Art of the day allow, to present the 
portraiture of the illustrious 
effigies were displayed on the i 
the garments, of the deceased, were occasionall 
a an eens Sree cones 
ong series 0 g soverei 
after performance of thin General site rites, in 
the chapels or — of Westminster Ab 
A certain number of these effigies are still 
existence. Their features may be regarded 
valuable cont evidence as to 


purposes 
A.D., King Henry granted to the merchants | hair descends to his 


of Venice permission to bring their carracks, 
galleys, and other vessels, laden with mer- 
chandise, to pass over to Flanders, return 
and sell their cargoes without impediment, 
and sail + ie with English merchandise 
and go to their own country. 

A very curious and interesting MS., 
recently acquired by the British Museum, 
which ~ ms to be of Genoese Art, and 
of date t A.D. 1420, enables us to give a 





memory of Louis Quatorze, but in a thick 
brown bush, rougher even than the unbrushed 
wigs that some ladies nowadays think tbe- 
coming. For obvious reasons his successor is 
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of young Scottish peasant-girls tripping blithely over 
| hesthy Hig y procege the pemeat “ad shows life and spirit, is 
rettily arranged, and the colouring is a and harmonious. 

Kir. allis, proprietor of what is known as the ‘‘ Winter Gallery,” 

had this same year repeated an offer, made and carried out in 
1863, to give the respective sums of £100 and £50, as prizes for 
the two best pictures sent to the gallery. The larger of these— 

the award being determined by a council of artists of established 
ute and duly qualified amateurs—fell to Mr. Orchardson’s 
enge,’ which formed one of the great attractions of the 
year’s exhibition. The challenge is borne by a mincing Cavalier 
to a sturdy Roundhead, at whose side stands a Puritan minister, 
evidently a man not accustomed to fight with any but spiritual 
weapons ; for he is endeavouring to persuade his co-religionist to 
decline the document which the cavalier, with a low bow and a 
humorous expression of face, presents to him on the point of a 
sword: it is a challenge to mortal combat, for the paper is tied 
with a piece of black ribbon. The bearer seems as if, like too 
_ of those who followed the fortunes, or misfortunes, of the 
royal house of Stuart, he had been es all his worldly posses- 
sions, assuming he ever had any ; for his raiment is of the “ lack- 
lustrous” description, a shabby suit of faded primrose satin, that 
in its younger days must have been very brilliant, and had probably 
done its wearer good service in the eyes of the royalist belles of 


attempting to represent him in one of his fits of assumed madness; | 
such, for example as the scene in which Ophelia returns some 
- mm Hamlet had made her, and which he denies having | 


Ophelia. My lord, I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have lo vdeo -* 
I pray you now receive them, 
* * ° 7 
Take these again ; for to the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 
Hamlet, Act iii., Scene 1. 


This was the subject of a large picture exhibited Orchard | 
son at the Academy, in 1865" under the title o: *Hasalt and | 
a It is no di ent of the young artist’s talent—he | 
was then scarcely thirty years of age—to say that the Hamlet does | 
not come up to our ideal of the Hamlet of Shakspere in his self- | 
assumed mental distraction : et the general treatment of the | 


whole work is masterly, and ; bat 
touch. The colour of . eagle fe fi meaner 


gives richness to what icture of lo 
_Another Shakspere rep me but one altorether of ® different | 
ee was contributed to Mr. Wallis’s Winter Exhibition of the 
same year, held then in the Suffolk Street Gallery: this was | 
Sly,’ which most of our readers, it may be pre- 


| is to “begin at the beginning 


in 

In the whole range of Shakspere’s 
not one which so y tests 
poh pbb gone sf is studio, as 


. . . bias 
) geness of his situation. He seems i 
action, and is only hurried into extremities 
occasion, when he has no time to refi 
when he is most bound to act, he remains 
sceptical ; dallies with his purposes till 
finds out some pretence to relapse into indolence 
ness again. For this reason he refuses 
is at prayers; and by a refinement in 
aly Sonmene Se ee Se ae i 
@ more portunity.” But it is not so 
chavhaler tah tee jeinher finds i 
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sumed, will remember was en: 

as one of our large plates. 

picture sender any further comment, | 
ough ition, that the picture 


it almost amounfs to 
the most successful readings of Shakspere’s humour ever pis 


focsan that onal 
esson t 
sentimentalism, to 


so many into whi 

crane tide in te tae of 
and saddened countenance 
number of young novitiates a the 
the tale may be, whether of bligh 
her face bears no impress 
weary heart: the very i 

Visitors whose plan 
adopted by many, at least so 
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earliest pictures in the Academy Exhibition of 1867, Mr. Orchard- 
ALBOT AND THE COUNTESS OF AUVERGNE,’ which forms one 
of our engraved examples of this painter. The scene, which is taken 
from the second act of the first part 
be thus briefly described. The Countess has invited Lord Talbot, 
r of the English in the wars against Joan of Are, | vision 
to her castle of Auvergne, in the hope of 
. pearance alone, as 
tends to disbelieve his identity, and derides him as 
It cannot be this weak and 
Should strike such terror to his enemies,” 

and tells him, if he really be Talbot, that he is 
After some humorous badinage about himeelf, Tal 
that had secretly accom: 


’s Henry VI., may 


eke thinks, aho pe 





blows a horn, and a body of i 
him, burst through the doorway into the room, and confront the 
Countess, their commander exclaiming, 


“ How sa madam, are 
That Talbot ls but shadowot 


This is the wr of the composition, which, 


lenge spuae-ak aon A aime cee | 





; : : rm gen 4d 
supplied quotation from Shakspere, but to which, by way of 
ideutiSioation, we give the name of ‘ Prince Henry, Ns yan 





THE SALUTATION. [Engraved by C. M. Jenkins. 


as | presents a thin, lack-lustre antiquary of the olden time, in 

os with a peer ye po poe g over & manuscript 
ancien 

I pr'ythee, leave the prince and me alone ; I will lay him down he geen abe 7 Ay Arion engraved. on this age 


Drawn by W. J. Allen.) 


Fatstarr,’ for they are th 


represented in the scene, 
found in King Henry IV. 


passage is as follows :— 


adventure that he 


of persuasion, and he the cars of | to which no allusion has yet been made: it is one that 


Falstaf. Well, may’st thou have the 
Farewell: you shall find me 
Prince Henry. ee, Ge 
This picture we have 


ows us the broad back 
behind the heavy tapestry of the - 


-hallown summer ! 
(Part 1.), Act i., Scene 2. 
ved as one of our illustrations: it 
of | the ancient dame portends a —_ 





never been exhibited. Tho story ic explicit enough, requiring 
‘no description: but what @ revelation for the -raffi 
| duenna, or ps, the lady’s mother! That 

will inly not prove one 


; 


an attitude |in old mansions must often have been very inconvenient, 


royalty, while his two companions him with 
and expression ridiculously humorous. 
little in it, yet its meagreness receives some compensati 
manner in which the trio of aD ‘ 

‘The Duke’s Ante-chamber,’ the only picture exhibited last year 
Orchardson, is, as was stated in our 
at the time, ‘‘ the 


are put on the canvas. 


at the Royal Academ 
notice of the Royal 


artist has yet produced.” with character, | 


each figure in iteelf is an admirable study 
work has done much to advance the the pa 

public opinion. A smaller picture, ‘ The Virtuoeo,’ exhibited last 
year at the Glasgow Institute, attracted much attention : it re- 

















i admi intruders when they were not wanted. 
the This plots *hosides being excellently well painted, has the merit 
| of being faller in subject than Mr. Oreherdeon's weet oe, 
eral. With talent 
fs only to get rid of a certain manneriam, of working, to, give 
/us now and then something in exchange for slashed 
en ae ee ere a mtg Fe yma ie 
i vases with more accessories 
in lieve their barrenness ; and he will then find his reward in a much 
‘larger range of admirers than that he has , and most 
deservedly, drawn around him. James DaFrorye. 
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SELECTED PICTURES. 


FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION 


OF JOMN CROSSLEY, ESQ., HALIFAX. 
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The large number of these articles already 
marked “ sold,”’ prove that the bad taste alluded 
to is happily not universal. Mr. Bolin proves 
by his contribution, which, from the = 
value of the articles exhibited, forms one of the 
chief centres of attraction in the exhibition, 
that great costliness may be united with ex- 


quisite taste. 

The chief exhibit of articles in bronze is that 
of Mr. Chopin, which contains a number 
of chandeliers, lamps, clocks, &c. show 

workmanship but little originality of 

Mr. Chopin has the honour of having 

been the first to use the galvano-plastic pro- 
cess of gilding invented by Professor Jacobi, 
and exhibits the first object gilded by that 
It is a small statuette of Victory. 

Though now nearly thirty pes old, it will 
bear comparison with any of the surrounding 
articles. Evidently little progress has since 
been made in the Art. In the various objects 
exhibited by Mr. Chopin, the modelling is very 
unequal; in some it is good, but in others most 
defective. In a large table ornament, for 
instance, the four female figures representing 
the four Seasons, are below criticism. In con- 
trast to these are numerous statuettes, bearing 
the name of M. Lanceray, executed with great 
spirit. a and spirited are also some 
groupe of children and animals exhibited by 

r. Cokoloff, of Petersburg. Unfortunately, 
the chaser has spoiled them by over-finish: in 
more than one group he has attempted to give 
the texture of the skin! Mr. Morand exhibi 
some very good chandeliers, and a number 
of drawings, which show considerable origin- 
ality. The church candelabra in bronze gilt, 
exhibited by Mr. Cokoloff, of Moscow, present 


ee pe e contrast to those in plated ware 
y referred to. 

We pass now to the furniture and wood- 
carving, of which there are some excellent 
specimens in the present exhibition. In the 
_ 1721, shortly after the founding of St. 

etersburg, Peter the Great established near his 
new capital a small village, called Okhta, and 
placed in it a number of ship-builders, by 
means of whom he hoped to create a fleet. 
Down to the present day the village has re- 
tained its original character; the inhabitants 
are in great part workers in wood. The ex- 
cellence of their work is shown by several 
articles exhibited, but especially by an “ Icon- 
ostaste’*— the partition which in Russian 
churches separates the body of the church from 
the sanctum sanctorum in which the altar stands 
—executed by an artisan called Leontieff. A 
model of an Jconostaste in the same style, exhi- 
bited by Mr. Schrader, is also good. Of furni- 
ture in the Russian style, by far the best are 
the various articles designed by Professor 
Monighetti. Though an Italian by birth, he 
has thoroughly imbibed the spirit of the Rus- 
sian style, and shows how it may be applied 
to domestic, as well as ecclesiastical . 
For drawing-room furniture it is too heavy 
and sombre, but is admirably adapted to the 
dining-room and library. A writing table and 
chair, exhibited by Shutoff, are very fine, but 
show traces of that unfortunate tendency, to 
which we have above alluded, of confounding 
imitation and decoration; on the back of 
the seat is carved a pair of gloves, which look 
as if they had been carelessly thrown down! 
Mr. Wunsch exhibits some chairs of beau- 
tiful design. Mr. Stange exhibits furni- 
ture in the French style, chiefly Louis Seize; 
unfortunately, in some of the pieces singularly 
bad taste is shown in, the blending of the 
colours. Some Gothic furniture ted by 
Ludloff, of Riga, is very good both in design 


and execution. 





PAINTINGS BY CAVALIERE 
VERTUNNI OF NAPLES. 


Tus accomplished artist, who, although 
little known in England, is of established 
i he yo — 
inter, recen 
exhibited several of hie works at the eve 
tian Hall. They are of great merit; in 
some ts, indeed, of excellence unsur- 


ae y any painter of any school. 
, bold, powerful, masterly in execu- 
tion, manifesting great freedom of touch, 
et by no means slovenly ; carefully studied 
Son uthins, ant 0h by all the appli- 
ances of Art, these pictures may be ac- 
cepted as models of what is termed “‘ free 
handling :” they are so obviously the et 
ductions of a great painter, that one 
not wonder at his obtaining a first place 
among the modern artists of Italy. Until 
within a comparatively recent period Italian 
Art has been very limited in its claims 
upon the ae of other nations of 
Europe; the leading men have been, for 
the most part, strangers; the mantles of 
many prophets have not fallen on native 
successors, and all the Art-glories of Italy 
have been of the past. Within the last few 
years, however, its painters have been as- 
serting and claiming their rights; from 
time to time they give evidence of a new 
birth, and ere long Italy will take its 
per rank among the other states of 
Barepe. Signor Vertunni comes at a good 
time to justify so natural a B sag nck 
Other Italian artists ‘ show” at the gall 
in New Bond Street. We trust they will 
receive such encouragement in England as 
may lead to introductions still more nume- 
rous and yet more important. 

Tho gue —s by Signor Ver- 
tunni only number six, bu are large. 
These a their titles :—‘ Daybreak, near 
Capo Mesino;’ ‘ Torrent, near the Waterfall 
erni;’ ‘Roma Vecchia, ruins of an old 
Roman Villa;’ ‘Pine-tree Forest near Ostia;’ 
‘Sea-shore of Porto d’Anzio, between 
Civita Vecchia and Ostia;’ ‘The Castle 
della Pietra, in the Marshes of Siena.’ — 

In the same room may be seen @ series 
of marble medallions, works of Miss 
Mane Beer” Ty ane of tary gree 

ident at . are of very gr 
excellence; bold, yet retined ; eer en | 
much skill in execution, but modelled wi 
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SILVER IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


SrvER was probably not discovered until 


1 after gold, and was a tl 
oe by loth copper and tin, 0s fs 
rarely, if ever, found in tumuli of the 
—— The Hebrew word for silver 
has y the signification of the modern 
French word , or money. rene 
as we read in Holy Writ, bought the 
shekels of sil M. 


dik 


B.c., gold was only worth six times as 
much as silver, and in some ian laws, 
we find the relative value the two 


metals at two and a half to one. 

Silver is said to have been introduced 
into Attica by Erichthonius, circa B.0. 1487. 
In the ancient world it was i 


imp: state of metall allowed a 
profit to be obtained by remelting the old 
slag which had been im y 
metal. Polybius de- 
— the a —— pod posh on ps 
as of great exten em 
miners. No silver mines are mentroned by 
any old writer as ever discovered in mele. 
ing the early Spanish mines, Mr. 0. 
W. King (‘ Hist. of ious Stones and 
,” p. 121) saysthat the woods 
gn ee urnt off 
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latter 
were completely worked out, though the 
improved 
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phesus, The quicksilver mine, miniaria, 
: the source of the Italian miniera, and of 
our mine. The stibium met with in silver 
mines (our sulphuret, and oxide of anti- 
mony) is the Tokd of an Oriental lady’s 
toilette. ; 

The Romans adopted a silver currency 
269 3.c. At first, the standard of purity 
was very high. Under Vespasian the 
alloy was one eighth, under Severus one 
half and after that denarii were alloyed to 
a great extent. At the time of Gallienus, 
the silver currency was replaced by billon, 
in which the silver formed but one fifth. 

The Assyrian, Etruscan, and Grecian 
works in the precious metals were all 
executed the hammer and the punch, 
or as the French term it, work. 
The Romans loved to accumulate stores of 
rich plate, chiefly of silver. Their earliest 
vessels were frequently ornamented with 
silver relievi of exquisite workmanship.° 
Pliny tells us that Crassus, the orator, paid 
100 sestertia (£1000) for a pair of bowls 
enriched in this manner by Mentor. This 
delicate kind of work did not last long, and 
was succeeded by chiselled work, in which 
the silver was cut away round the outlines 
of the design like a cameo. After the 
time of Pliny, the Romans were content 
with producing silver dishes, remarkable 
only for their size. Baths were even made 
of this metal. The largest work in silver 
on record, is the column of Theodosius, 
weighing 7,400 pounds, which stood in 
front of Santa Sophia, until melted down 
by Justinian. 

The art of niello, which was brought to 
such perfection in the Middle Ages, was 
known to the Egyptians. Pliny says,— 
‘Egypt stains silver in order to see her 
derling Anubis upon the plate; and paints 
the metal ins of chasing it.” Homer 
describes Agamemnon’s breastplate as in- 
laid with outlines “of dark azure.” We 
have, however, no artistic remains of any 
value in this style until the art was re- 
vived at Florence in the fifteenth century. 
Maso Finiguerra and Francesco Francia 
were the great artists of this period. Cellini 
gives the receipt for the composition: one 
part silver, two copper, three lead, melted 
Pe pepe poured into an earthen pot half 
fall of sulphur: the mass ground up, and 
used like enamel. The design was en- 
graved on a polished silver plate, and the 
composition fused into it. The lines in 
the silver came out a dark violet, though 
sometimes jet black was used. This art is 
the origin of copper-plate engraving. 

Silver occurs native in masses, or in 
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| But in 1867, Mr. 





it is the most malleable 
metal, and has been beaten into leaves 
yevovoth of an inch in thickness, and drawn 
into wire the thousandth part of an inch 
thick. A small quantity of silver is con- 
tained in sea-salt, and various sea-weeds. 
It is found also in the ashes of land-plants. 
Silver being more plentifully distributed 
in vey Sep oye Bsc in — metallic 
state go C) urgical processes 
by which it is procured in a pure form are 
more complicated : it ocours in about fifteen 
different forms. It is obtained from the 
ore by the Mexican amalgamative process 
with mercury, said to have been invented 
by a miner of Pachuca, in 1537. Another 


amal is called the European, 
which in the object is to obtain chloride of 
silver, which is decom Immense 
works of the kind are carried on at Hals- 
briicke, in Saxony. Sir Roderick Murchison, 
in his “‘Siluria,” points out that argenti- 
ferous lead expands so largely downwards, 
which is exactly con with respect to 

ld, into the bowels 
ead us to believe it must yield enor- 
mous quantities of silver for to come. 
Humboldt expressed to Sir rick his 
belief that the produce of silver will be 
much augmented, remindin 
tracts in Spain which contained rich silver 
mines in the days of Hannibal, had re- 
cently proved to be highly productive. 
The relative proportion of the supply of the 
two precious metals is well shown in the 
Book of Job, chap. xxviii, 1 and 6, ‘‘ Surely 
there is a vein for the silver The 
earth hath dust of gold.” 

Professor Christomanos, of Athens, in 
1868, obtained pure silver by distillation. 
~ | the use of a sort of bullet-mould made 
of well-burnt lime, into which he could 
direct the flame of an oxy-hydrogen blow- 
pipe, he was enabled to obtain enough 
of the metal for experiments. He de- 
scribes it as of dazzling whiteness. It is 
easily soluble in a hot solution of cyanide 
of potassium. A test tube with mercury 
heated to 110° C. was immersed for 
a moment or two in the solution, a dull 
white coating of silver was deposited on 
the outside, on the inside was seen as a 
brilliant silver mirror. The tube was then 
filled with equal volumes of hydrogen and 
chlorine, and carried into sunlight, where- 
—_ combination and explosion took 


wi i but softer than 


mb: 
This process may be applied, per- 
vering of glass globes, &c. 
tzknow presented to 
the California Academy of National Sciences 
a sheet of chemically pure silver, 3 feet 
diameter, as thin as fine paper, beautifully 
white, and in texture like fine lace. It was 
obtained by mixing solutions of protosul- 
— of iron and sulphate of silver in a 
ge dish, when the silver rose to the 


as surface and then formed into a sheet.* 
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positive evidence that the ancien 
worked ithere. A piece of silver has, 
ever, been discovered in a British barrow. 
Col. Villancey in “‘ Collectanea 
Hibernicis” (iy. 459), gives an 
a large silver-ring Abula, with 
great length, and balls cut on 
- to ay ee a i 

ere are fine specimens in the 
of Trinity Co! , Dublin. 
and vessels in land are 
have been first used by Wilfrid, a 
umbrian bishop, in 709. 

There was an ancient tradition 
Norrie’s Law—a tumulus on the 
coast of the Firth of Forth, near 
of Largo, Fifeshire—a great i 
buried in silver armour. In 18 
caldusig pompeinehall oun 
su y ora 
A silversmith of Oupar had 
quantity of antique silver 
still larger part was taken 
The owner of the estate 
learned that the man in question 
an excavation in the Law, and 
siderable quantity of the m 
had not taken all, and 
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other lesser fragments whose uses have 
not been rs determined. con- 
tain 24 ozs. troy offinesilver. They 
part of a rich coat of scale armour, the 
ieces of com Fever pet of small-sized 
me tes o ver, suspended 
ional a hock from the w corner, 
The helmet, shield, and sword-hilt were, 
when found, quite entire, as were some 
portion of the sword-sheath. This seems 
to have been a large cross-hilted weapon, 
such as were commonly used with 
hands. No —< relics of the blade 
were discernible. No bones, ashes, or 
human remains appear to have been found 
near. The pieces of armour were with- 
drawn piecemeal, and sold by a hawker 
for what they would bring. The circles 
resemble certain mysterious B= orna- 
ments found in many parts of Ireland.” 
Coins were found with the armour, but 
these valuable objects are wholly lost 
jg aH ee £95 worth of this 
’ abou wo 
ies, and a person at ee 
about £20 worth, and as mu 
believed to have been di of by other 
means. The whole of this went to the 
melting-pot, but Mr. Robertson has a 
distinct recollection of the various pee 
tions of the armour purchased by him, 
which he described to Mr. Buist. The 
articles described above by the” latter 
gentleman were those portions of the trea- 
sure left or neglected by the finder, and 
picked up afterwards. Mr. Patrick Chal- 
mers gives representations of the princi 
objects found at Norrie’s Law in his po. 
work issued for the Bannatyne Club, 
Mr. Albert Way contributes a well-illus- 
trated paper on the subject in Archaeological 
Journal, vi. 248. The scroll ornaments on 
one of the silver plates are like those found 
in decorative borders of Irish MSS. of the 
seventh and eighth centuries. Two of the 
lestnge-aheped plates are ne ue ate with 
the mystic Z-shaped symbol found on 
sculptured crosses in tland. Objects 
of metal exhibiting spiral ornaments of 
this character are of great rarity in Eng- 
land. Mr. Way considers that the scales 
could not have been suspended as Mr. 
Buist thinks, for the small boss at the 
upper end of the scales is without any 
perforation, and the reverse has no appa- 
rent means of suspension. On the reverse 
of the head of one of the bodkins is en- 
graved the Z symbol. One like it of silver, 
with a similar triple head, is figured in 
Walker’s ‘‘ Dress of the Irish” (Pl. I). 
General Vallancey says the ancient sum 
tuary laws prescribe the lawful value of the 
silver bodkins of various classes ; that of the 
king or bard being fixed at thirty heifers. 
The style of ornament of these relics would 
lead us to assign them to the seventh or 
eighth century. The striking identity in de- 
tails connect them with some of the earliest 


Christian monuments in North Britain. | j 


An obscure belief had subsisted among 
the neighbouring yee! that in Nor- 
rie’s Law had been deposited a watrior and 
his steed, placed in an erect position. He 
pen : ing to this Ree in the ebole 
of a t army, tho in 
host he iene ton ermal in this manner. 
It is curious to note that Silbury Hill, 
Wilts (170 feet high, and 500 in diameter 
=a pa an genie: —o = 
0 early in present century, 
human Sake and iron bridle-bit found 
near the surface are held to have been the 
relics of some ancient king, over whose 
body, seated on horseback, this ancient 
monument is supposed to have been 


bought | th 


the whole | of 
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the silver 


We now turn to the hi of 
mines in Great Britain Te mines of 
Combe - Martin, near Ilfracombe, Devon 
anciently Martinscombe, derived, says Cam- 


from British Kum, a , and 
Martin de Tours, a Norman lord who had 


: 
FeEH 


Peak of Derbyshire to work them* 
cording to accounts in the Tower of London, 
in the 22nd Edward I., William Wymond- 


ham accounted for 270 Ibs. 
for Lady Eleanor, Duchess 
ter of Edward I. In the 2 
reign 522 lbs. 10 dwts. were accoun 
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Ballantine and Walter 
mines of and silver for two at 
the end of which time he took into 
his own hands, In 1360 a writ was issued 
authorising certain persons to work in the 
king’s mines in Devon. In the next year 
John Wolf was made controller of the 
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‘*To our trusty and welbeloued subject, 
Lewis Incleton, of Braunton, in our county 
of Deuon, Esq.” 


Mr. Bushell was a celebrated mineralogist 
of that day, and a pupil of Sir Francis 
Bacon. He again strongly recommended 
the re working of these mines to the Long 
Parliament in 1659. Fuller, who wrote 
soon after the Restoration, observes that 
the mines had not recovered their former 
credit. From 1813 they were worked for 
ing which time 208 tons of 

—_ for Bristol; but the 
quantity of silver did not pay the working 
— a and the mines were closed in 
1817.. They were resumed again in 1835, 
shafts, 120 fathoms deep, being sunk, and 
as much as 168 ozs. of silver to the ton of 
ore has been obtained. 

The mines at Beer-Alston* and Beer- 
Ferrerst are ‘remarkable for the length of 
time for which at different periods they 
have been worked and for the quantity of 
silver they contained. One of these was 
worked temp. Charles IT. by Sir John May- 
nard, but without success. In 1783 or 

ed by Christopher 

Gullet, Esq.: the silver ced for two 
years was 6,500 ozs. Wieeantions were 
made for ing the Beer-Alston mines 
in 1807, and 6,000 ozs. of silver were pro- 
in six weeks. In 1787 Mr. Gullet 

a lead and silver mine at Newton, 
, Devon, but it was abandoned 
after five or six years. The ore yielded 
ozs. of silver tu the ton.{ The Beer- 
and Beer-Ferrers mines are worked 

till The silver in the former mine is 

1 in killas, a kind of slate which is 
chiefly filled with fluor-spar and galena. 
The silver extracted amounted to 70 ozs. 
to the ton of lead. In 1811 a rich vein was 
discovered, and in six weeks 6,000 ozs. of 
silver were extracted from the lead. About 


a 


also yi native silver, so also Huel 
Mexico, in Oubert. A lead mine near 
Truro at one time yielded 100 ozs. of silver 
to the ton; but, on the average, argenti- 
ferous lead does not contain more than 
20 ozs. to the ton. Lysons says the 
principal silver mines of wall of late 
—, been Huel Mexico, in Cubert ; 

, in Gwinear ; and Huel Duchy, in 
Calstock. The i 





* Beer-Alston 
— was ew Go Coa © 2 
of corrupted 





William Pudsey, who held the estate of 
Bolton Hall, in the parish of Giseburn, 
Yorkshire, from 1577 to 1629, had upon 


his land a lead mine very rich in silver. 
A great deal of this he is sup to have 
coined, there being many ings marked 


with an escalop, which the le of the 
county called” Pudsey shillings.* The 
author of Webster's ‘‘Meiallographia” 
(1671), p. 21, says that he proc some of 
the ore which yielded at the rate of 26 
Ibs. of silver per ton. He says the miners 
are so cunning that if they meet with an 
vein that contains so much ore as will 
make ita mine royal, they will not discover 
it. About 1660 Ambrose Pudsey petitioned 
the king, that as he had for many years con- 
cealed a ‘“‘myne royall” in Craven, in York- 
shire, he might havea patent for digging and 
refining the same. We , in his ‘* History 
of Metals,” 1671, mentions another locality 
in Yorkshire for argentiferous lead ore— 
or Moor, in the parish of Slaid- 
urn. 
Jonun Piaeor, Jun., F.S.A. 


(Zo be continued.) 
‘J ataeimees 


THE ST. JAMES’S GALLERY. 


Ir very rarely falls to the lot of the critic 
to visit such a collection as this—containing, as 
it does, not only several pictures each of which 
may be described as “an exhibition in itself,” 
but many choice, and no bad, paintings. 

Chief of the contents of this gallery, at 
17, t Street, in subject and in! import- 
ance, 1s the ‘ Christ bearing the Cross,’ by 
Sir Noel Paton, a life-size composition, 
containing upwards of twenty figures. The 
central Personage, ing the cross, is turn- 
ing, with a wonderful expression of pity and 
tenderness, to address a woman who is faint- 
ing at the sight of his suffering. ‘ Weep 
not for me, daughter of Jerusalem,” he appears 
to say, “but weep for yourselves and your 
children.” The head has the traditional like- 
ness—the hair isa rich auburn. The crown of 
thorns has drawn blood from the brow. The left 
hand, which presses upon the cross, is most beau- 
tifully drawn; the right Shand is extended to- 
wards the woman. e Saviour is dressed in a 
seamless robe of pink, with a mantle of a rich 
blue, of a tint like that of which the secret died 
with Perugino. A radiance that takes, but not 
obtrusively, the form of a cruciform nimbus, 
gleams from the head upon the wood of the 
cross resting on the shoulders. Two stalwart 
forms—one only partiy draped, the other in 
iron armour, and with a lion's skin pulled over 
his head—are bending forward to take part 
of the weight of the instrument of torture, at 
the command of a dignified mounted centurion ; 
the noble head of whose horse, showing just 
behind the principal figure, may be a to 
intimate the existence of a relationship, deeper 
than that of form or of system alone, between the 
mute and the articulate speaking members of 
the great terrestrial family. 

A group of fine heads, to the right, ts 
a striking contrast—the youthful ‘fe John, 
designated by a faint nimbus; a dark-bearded 
man, with profoundly Fb yoep no elo 
haps J of$Arimathea; a dou or sneer- 
Megdalene \eaieath thle aoe, te 

. ea em, again, is & group 
of women and children ing the sorrow of 
Him who ever had a word of love both for the 
woman and for the child. 

This fine picture ought to be a pride and 
adornment in our National Gallery. Any 

, in or out of England, would reckon 
among its master-pieces. 

the other treasures collected with so 
much t and good taste by Mr. Brooks is a 
lovely ‘Flora,’ by Greuze, from Prince Demi- 


— his “ ” 154), 
ony Tiguan, im Silver Coins of England ” (p. 154), 


than the caprice of some silversmitiy 





doff’s collection ; a thoroughly French Flora, bien 
entendue, with a charming little amorino floating 
behind her. 

In striking contrast to the pale beauty of 
the ‘ Flora’ is ‘A Peep, by Twilight, into the 
Forest of Fontainebleau,’ with deer browsing 
and reposing under the trees, by Rosa Bonheur. 
Except for the greater detail of the foli 
given by the female artist the picture might 
have been by Doré. 

Four; charming landscapes by Linnell 
continue the catalogue. ‘Then we have a won- 
derful Meissonnier, painted by command of the 
Emperor : of the mch—the Empress and 
i Imperial receiving a deputation at 

ancy. 

To describe all the pictures worth notice 
would be to turn Brooks’ list of 
ninety-four paintings into a catalogue raisonné ; 
which, by-the-bye, would be a very interesting 
work. An ‘Old Covenanter,’ by Faed, is a per- 
fect . There is a large and striking view of 
‘Mont St. Michel, in Normandy,’ ye . Webb; 
a charming Spanish study ‘L’Allegro’—it 
should be L’Allegra—by J. B. Burgess; and the 
principal incident in the large picture of the 
“Derby Day,’ by Frith himself, showing all the 
sparkle of the large picture. 

Since the above was written we find that Mr. 
Brooks has added to his collection two more 
very valuable pictures. One is fresh from the 
easel of John Faed. A tall, Juno-like woman 
(but a Juno translated into English) stands 
with her graceful back towards the spectator, 
displaying a neck and shoulder of unusual 
symmetry. She is dressed in a richly-flowered 
silk, and looking in a cheval glass, which 
reflects not only the gay brocade, with a front 
view of the queenly figure, but also a very 
handsome face, adorned with rich, golden- 
brown hair, recalling very forcibly the well 
known portrait by Paris Bordone in the 
National Gallery. The subdued and well 
chosen tints of a Turkey carpet on the floor, 
the flowers on the table, in the hair, the charm- 
ing litter of a morning cap with a blue ribbon 
hanging on the support of the glass, the 
crimson velvet of the chairs, the gleam of a 
salver of old gold plate on the sideboard, make 
this picture a remarkable study of full, har- 
monious, well balanced colouring. 

The second gem is still more rare—a real 
“bit” of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Very seldom do 
we light upon a picture which explains the repu- 
tation of this artist as a colourist. His drawing 
remains, but his tints are, for the most 

me. His pictures are the ghosts of themselves. 

n the one before us—it is an original study of 
the ‘Strawberry Girl’—the whites and greys 
and yellows have faded into an indescribable 
Rembrandt-like gloom. But in the face, the 
dark eyes, the lips, the delicately tinted cheek, 
lingers the magic charm of Sir Joshua’s colour. 
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The following selection of pictures has been 
made by prizeholders since our last report :— 
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THE 
STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND, 


(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THE PEOPLE.) 





“‘ The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand, 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land.” 
Hemays. 





By 8. C, HALL, F.S.A. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND DETAILS 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A. 





WARWICK CASTLE. 


, HE Castle of War- 
wick occupies 
the summit 
of a stee 
hill, whi 
must greatly 
have aided 
its artificial 
defences in 
the “olden 
time.’”’ The 
present ap- 
to it 
is by a@ nar- 





ing the road to Leamington. 
this lodge, the visitor, after 
distance along the rocky passage, enters the 
outer court-yard, ‘“‘ where the stupendous line of 


fortifications breaks suddenly upon the sight 
in all its bold magnificence.” Of the two famous 
towers that of Guy is on the right, while that 
of Ceesar is on the left; they are connected b 
a strong embattled wall, in the centre of whi 

is the ponderous arched gateway, flanked by 


towers, and succeeded by a arched gate- 
way, with towers and ts, org | 
defended by two port-holes, one of which sti 


remains; before the whole is a disused moat, 
with an arch thrown over it at the gateway, 
where was once a drawbridge.” Passing the 
double gateway the court-yard is entered. 
Thus seen, the castellated mansion of the most 
famous of the feudal barons has a tranquil and 
peaceful aspect; fronting it is a green sward 
and the “frowning keep,” which conceals all 
its gloomier features behind a screen of ivy and 
evergreen shrubs. Uninjured by time, and 
i y modern improve- 
¢ in being surrounded and made 
ue by trees and shrubs, it still stands, 
as of old, on the top of its mound. The 

of descending 


“ Bear Tower,” witha fli 
no one 


to a subterranean 
knows whither, will be noticed, as also will 
“ Guy's Tower.” 

From this inner court a flight of stone steps 
leads to the entrance to the Great Hatt, which 
wht size; its walls are decorated with 
arms and armour of various periods and de- 
scriptions, and with antlers and other appropriate 
objects. On one side of this hall are the state 
rooms, and on the other the domestic apart- 
ments, forming a line of 333 feet in length. 
The Hall, and indeed the whole of the interior, 
have been “ subjected to the deleterious influ- 
ence of the upholsterer,” and are made 
geous and beautiful in cchapdones witnanaiven 
taste, while they have lost their ori features 
and interesting characteristics. is work was, 
however, done some time ago, and it must re- 
main as it is; comfort and convenience have 
been studied certainly ; but all associations with 
the glory of ancient Warwick were rejected by 
the modern architect in his restoration of the 
apartments of the venerable castle.* 


* In the hall, however, there are many objects of rare 
interest; among others the, helmet with brass 


pict 





ing through 
ing some’ 


The Rep Drawmc-Room contains many fine | ‘ Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick,’ after Van- 


paintings and several articles of virtu. 


| dyck; a ‘Y 
The Cepar Drawixc-Room is a remarkably | Dudley, Earl of 

elegant apartment, sumptuously furnished, and | 

having a magnificent and, said to be, unique | ture in 


Girl,’ by Murillo; ‘ Robert 
,, and many . 

The Stare Bep-Room. The bed and furni- 

this room are said originally to have 


chimney-piece. In this room are many re-| belonged to Queen Anne, and were presented 


markably fine paintings, including ‘ Charles I,,’ 
by Vandyck ; ‘ Circe, 
of Charles I.,’ &c.; and some highly in- 
teresting bronzes, Etruscan vases. The main 
“The Gur D R 
e Girt Drawinc-Room is its superb 

metric ceiling, which is richly painted. and gilt 
—the walls being decorated in a corresponding 
manner, roa bey ings in this room may 
be noted the ‘ Earl of Strafford,’ by Vandyck ; 
‘ Algernon Percy,’; by Dodson; ‘Charles L.,’ 
* Henrietta Maria,’ and ‘ Prince Rupert,’ by Van 
dyck ; ‘Ignatius a. by Rubens ; ‘ Robert 
Bertie, Earl of Lindsay,’ by'Cornelius Jansen ; 


— 


=—...2 


by Guido; the ‘Family 








to the Warwick family by King George ITI. 
The walls are h with Brussels tapestry of 
the date of 1604. e bed and hangings are 
4 . full-length portrait pny cope 
is a fine full- 0 e by 
- Kneller ; wf y also contains 
other interesting paintin ornaments. 
The Bovpom pay ot little room, forming 
the extreme west end of the suite of rooms. 
The ceiling is enriched with the family crest 
ings © portealt of H cary VILL, by Holbein ® 
a it 0 af olbein ;* 
of the Duchess of Cleve Barter Villines, 
by Lely; ‘A Dead Christ,’ Carracei; ‘A 


THE CASTLE FROM THE OUTER COURT. 


Boar Hunt,’ by Rubens; ‘ Martin Luther,’ by | Earl of Warwick, is a noble room, decorated 


Holbein; ‘A Sketch of the Evangelists,’ by | with some fine 


antique busts and paintings. 


Rubens ; and examples of Gerard Dow, Teniers, | Am the latter will be specially noticed 


Salvator Rosa, Hayter, Vandyck, Holbein (Ann 
Boleyn and Mary 7. ae especially in- 
, &e., &e. 


ee Andrea del 
The Compass-Room contains many fine old 


paintings and much among its articles of virtu 
Feat will interest the murs § In— 
The Cuarz. Passace, 


ae et Seienantetens | “ Kenilworth Buffet,” manufactured by 


stained teresting local relics. 


The Great Dovie-Room, built by Francis, , 


| Sortratin of « Sir 
| best in exi 


ip Sidney,’ considered the 
and i in the corner the 


words, “‘ The — of Sir Philip Sidney ;” 


| © Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester ;’ ‘Frederick, 


Prince of Wales ;’ ‘The of Wales and 


_ George III. when an infant Boge age ere 


estate, and representing in its panels various 








worn by the Protector Cromwell; the suit of armour worn | 


by Montrose ; the doublet, “ blood- ” in which Lord 
Broke was slain st Lichfield, in 1 ; and the warder’s | 
horn, the history of which is told in this inscription :— 


PHIL - THOMASSINUS * FEC * ET ‘ EXCUD* 
CUM * PRIVIL * SUMMI* PONTIFICES « ET ‘ SUPE- 
RIOR : LICENTIA - Rom * FLorvrit * 1598. 


revolver of Colonel Colt. The roof of the hall was designed 
architect 
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incidents connected with Queen Elizabeth's visit 
to that venerable pile, and presented to the 
present earl, on his marriage, by the town 
and county of Warwick.* 


The private ts of the castle consist of 
a remarkably t suite of rooms, which are, 


of course, not shown to visitors. Of these, 
therefore, only a few words need be said. The 
Armoury Passacg and the Armoury contain a 
rare assemblage of aches armour P Msn ge 
and descriptions, and many antiqtities an: 
« carioaities,” as well as re neon form geologi- 
cal, and other collections of great interest. In 
the Biturarp-Room, the Oax Srrrme-Room, 
the Eant’s Room, and all the remaining apart- 
ments, are many remarkably fine paintings. 
Throughout the state apartments, as well as 
the private rooms, isdistributed a marvellous col- 
lection of treasures of Art—* superb garderobes, 
encoigneurs, cabinets, and of buhl and 
marqueterie of the most costly finish ; splendid 
— crystal, china, and lava, cups, flasks, 
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uching oriptic tore Soe deme 
one 
the tioeahle bein Seladitaiie have boon Ieearee- 
rated there. Among these the following is 
ially curious :-— 

Ma/rer : oun : Suyts : GvwzR: To : HIs : 
Marestys : : WAS : A PRISNER IN THIS 
Place: awp: lay mene from 1642 rll th 
william Srpiare ror this same 

and if wy Pov nad Bin uerer for 

nis sake 1 wovlp HAVE MENdEd 

BvERRi 


TEE 
3 
a 


| 


That was the last person known to have been 
the dungeon. Besides this there 
crucifixes, cross-bows, and other 
objects and inscriptions traceable on the walls. 
Guy's Towsr (to which we have before 
alluded, and which forms our initial letter) 
contains several rooms a to various 
- s Its summit is reached by a 
i 33 apie ming ascent, 
but the i t ra- 
mic 4 i from the ts. 
Hence “are seen the of the attr | 
churches, the Castle of Kenilworth, Guy’s Cliff, 
and Blacklow Hill; Grove Park, the seat of 
Lord Dormer ; Sh and the i 
ey : 
w a 
pers elmo lying underneath the fot and e 
wide extended park ; while village churches, lift- 
ing up. their venerable heads from amidst em- 


! 


i 


the 

this is placed one of the wonders of the “ Stately 
Home ”—the celebrated Warwick Vase, rescued 
from the bottom of a lake at Adrian's Villa, near 


3 
E 
F 





ae " oe Ping po ; 
which many a sad heart | ee 


It stands on a pedestal formed for its reception, | 
on which is this inscription :— 
HOC PRISTINE ARTIS 
ROMANZ Q. MAGNIFICENTLE MONUMENTUM 
RUDERIBUS VILLE TIBURTINE 
HADRIANO AUG. IN DELICHS HABIT EFFOSSUM 
RESTITUTI CURAVIT 
EQUES GULIELMUS HAMILTON 
A GEORGIO IIl., MAG. BRIT. REX 
AD SICIL REGEM FERDINANDUM IV. LEGATUS 
BT IN PATRIAM TRANSMISSUM 
PATRIO BONARUM ARTIUM GENIO DICAVIT 
AN. AC. N. CIC. DCCLXXIV. 








| > 
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THE INNER COURT 
“Renowned Guy ’’—but,’as they represent so 
many periods, they must have appertained to 
“Guy's Poridge-pot;" “Gay's Sword,” for 
“ uy 8 : pot - “Gu "3 ” r 

| taking care of which William Hoggeson, 

| Yeoman of the Bu , had a of 
2d. a day, temp’ H. VIII.; ‘parts of his 
armour, of which the “bascinet is of the 





SS Sat 


“rib of the dun cow,”’ 











From the conservatory, after crossing the 


_ lawn, the banks of the river are gained, and after 


Hoy 3 the Pavition, the visitor reaches a 
spot from which the immense height of the 
castle on its rocky base is bestseen. Returning 
tothe Hii Tower, the magnificent cedars of 
Lebanon and chestnuts will strike the eye ; but 
the visitor will pass on to the top of the mount 
on which, in Saxon times, the stronghold of 
Ethelfleda was erected, and he will then find 
much for his mind to dwell upon. 

In the Porrsr’s Lopce are preserved a 
number of relics, said to have belonged to the 


en eis 


FROM THE KEEP. 


time of Edward III.; and a breast-plate of 
partly of the fifteenth century, and partly of 
the time of James I.; the sword of the reign of 
Henry VIII.; the staff, an ancient tilti 

lance;’’ the horse armour of the fifteen 

century ; the “ flesh fork ;” and other articles, 
among which are his fair “ Felicia’s slippers,” 
which are a pair of footed stirrup irons of the 





GUY’sS AND THE CLOCK TOWER, FROM THE KEEP. 


often as greater attractions than matters more 
worthy. Into the wild old legend connected 
with Guy, Earl of Warwick, it is not necessary 
here to enter at length. It was a popular legend 


. | in the Middle Ages, and his encounter with the 


Danish champion, Colbrand, as well as his 
victory over the dun cow, was a favourite 
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subject of the wandering minstrel. le 
has given the narrative of his battle with Col- 
brand, which he seems inclined to believe to be 
true in the main features, although “the 
monks may have sounded out his praises hyper- 
bolically.”” According to him, “in year three 
of King Athelstan, a.p., 826, the Danes having 
ianeded England, cruelly wasted the countrys 
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THE CONFESSIONAL. 


where they marcht, so that there was scarce a 
town or castle that they had not burnt 
or destroyed almost as far as Winchester,” 
where the king resided, and 5] whom they 
sent a message, requiring hi to resign 
his crown to their generals, holding his power 
at their hands, and paying them Fine tribute 
for the privilege of ruling ; or’ whole 
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THE ORATORY. 


dispute for the kingdom be determined in a 
single combat, by two champions for both sides. 
The king having chosen the latter alternative, 
enjoins a fast for three days, and in great 
anguish of heart, that Guy the famous warrior 
is absent on ¢ yo to the Holy Land, 
prays Heaven for assistance. An angel ap- 
pears to the king as he is on his bed, and 











directs him to arise early on the morrow, and 
take two bishops with him to the north gate of 
the city, and stay there “till the hour of prime,’’ 
until the poor people and pilgrims arrive, 
among whom he must choose a pion, and 
the choice must fall on him who goes bare- 
footed, with a wreath of white roses on his 


accosts him, and asks his championship, which 
he hesitates to give, excusing himself on the 
ground of his weakness with much travel, and 
exhorts him to seek fitter help. To this the 
king bitterly answers, “I had but one valiant 
knight, w was Earl of Warwick, called 


Guy, and he had a courageous servant, named 





head. The king goes and meets the pilgrim, 


him here, for then should this duel be soon 
undertaken, and the war finished; and as he 
spake these words, the tears fell from his 
eyes.” The pilgrim is moved, and ultimately 
consents, and after three weeks spent in 


yer 
and preparation the battle begins. Colbrand, 
‘came so weightily Saal dies his horse 








Sir Heraud de Ardenc; would to God I had 





THE CASTLE FROM THE BANKS OF THE AVON. 


with knobs of irons, squared bars of steel, 
lances, and iron hooks, to pull his ad- 
versary to him.” The giant uses a bar of 
Boonton nhs yp Be ea cautious ond tah 
uy in the end proving victorious, i 
a of the king, to whom he declares 
himself, goes towards Warwick, and thence to 
a hermit in its neighbourhood, living with him 
till his death, and succeeding him in his cell 





bay 


THE BEAUCHAMP CHAPEL, MONUMENT OF THE FOUNDER. 


t is still pointed 
uy’s Cliff. But 


until his own decease.* The 
out, and bears the name of 


this is not the only giant-story connected with 
the family. Their well-known crest, or cogni- 





* Itisa legend—and one to which we direct the 
NE ee es as 
a hermit! one egy | absence, praying 
for his return at the castle, t was vw fee he me 
bestow alms upon ering, sorrow! needy ; 
dole was, among others, frequently given to the hus- 


band by the unconscious wife. Seve Shas teat 
and then made himself known to her, transmission 
fae sapere tant tye pene ory 
beside his death-bed, surviving him but fourteen days ; 
and they were both buried in the cave where the poor 
penitent lived and died. 
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sance, is said to come from one Morvidus, an 
Earl of Warwick in the days of King Arthur, 
“who being a man of valour, slew a mighty 
in a single duell, which gyant encount- 
ered him with a young tree pulled up by the 
root, the boughs being nog’d it; in token 
whereof, he and his successors, Earles of War- 
wick in the time of the Brittons, bore a ragged 
staff of silver in a sable shield for their cogni- 
sance.”’ Other stories are the combat and over- 
coming of the famous dun cow, the slaying of 
a ferocious lion, and “‘the greatest boar that 
man e’er saw,” the killing of “the mighty 
dragon in Northumberland that destroyed men, 
women, and children,” and the killing of the 
fifteen 


preseason Agere gee _ ee 
remaining in this country, and ought to 

visitor to Warwick. It is placed 
side of the choir of the church, 
which it is entered by a descent of several 
ee rere ate howe Son 
by a of Warwick in 1704, but 
y being only a ing and touching 
restoration, of the original design. The 

is 
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, Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
who died ip 1439. The foundation was laid in 
1443, and in 1475 the chapel was consecrated, 
and the body of its founder with much solem- 
nity laid therein. It is stated to have cost 
£2,481 4s. 7d., an enormous sum in those days, 


the founder, which is, with only one exception, 
the most splendid monument of its kind in the 
kingdom. It isan altar tomb of Purbeck marble, 

ing the recumbent effigy of the great earl, in 
fine latten brass, gilt. His head, uncovered, rests 
upon a helmet, and at his feet are a bear and a 
griffin. The tomb is surmounted by one of 


the few “ hearses” that remain in our 


figure reverently from the dust.” Around the 
tomb, in niches, are fourteen in “divers 
vestures, called sf and relatives 


of Gi taseaaeh who mete: $0 fom. Between 
oo ay te 

containing w gures 0 
angels holding scrolls, inscribed “ Sit deo laus 
in gloria, defunctis misericordia.”” The effigy 
of the eal is the Gnestof its clas, and it is 
perfect figure, armour on the » an 
all the details bei ee re oney 
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antiquity, and is mentioned in Domesday Book. 
The Norman Earl, Henry de Newburgh, 
formed the intention of uniting the endowments 
of St. Nicholas within the Castle with St. 
Mary’s, which was carried out by his son, 
whose t of incorporation was executed in 
1123. bably the church was built about 
that time, as the is of Norman character. 
In the reign of Edward III., Thomas Beau- 
champ ordained by his will in 1369, that a 
choir should be erected; and many alterations 
have at one time or other been e. A great 
part of the church was burnt down in 1694, and 
rebuilt at a cost of £5,000, to which Queen 
Anne contributed £1,000. In the crypt is 
preserved the ducking stool. 

_ It is ‘desirable to add a word or two concern- 
ing “‘Guy’s Cave” and the “Statue of Guy ” 
at Guy’s Cliff, to which the visitor ought by 
all means to “wend his way.” Indeed, the 
town of Warwick, and the w of the neigh- 
— ween be ae apg is - 
grand assem of interesting objects, o 
which the mind cannot tire or become Gilated, 
To all we have described—the towers, the 








lodges, the several apartments of the castle, 
and to the ens and grounds, the public is 
freely, graciously, and generously admitted; a 
boon for which we are sure every visitor will 
be grateful. 

One of the few remaining “ antiques” that 
yet endure to the town we have selected for en: 
— East Gate; but, as will be seen 

e base only can be considered ancient: it has 
been “ transmogrified,” yet is still striking and 
interesting. The Earl of Leicester’s Hospital, 
founded by Robert Du in 1586, is a sin- 
gularly beautiful and ect specimen of the 
half-timber houses; it escaped the great fire 
that nearly destroyed the town in 1694. There 
are not many other ancient edifices in the 
venerable town. 

Thus, it will be readily understood that a day 
at Warwick supplies a rare treat; not only to the 
antiquary and the historian, but to the lover of 
Nature. The best views of the Castle are 
obtained from the opposite side of the Avon, 
near @ narrow stream crossed by a bri 
which is part of the main ;* of the 


'old bridge there are some remains, rendered 
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WARWICK: THE EAST GATE. 
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gateway, and watch the red rose or the white 
rose on the helmets of attendant knights; by 
no great stretch of funcy one might see the 
trembling Gaveston, the minion of a 
weak monarch, dragged forth to death: a hundred 
events or incidents are associated with these 
courts and tow bly linked with 
British history ; it is impossible to resist a 
feeling of reverence approaching awe while 


them. 
p,’ nearly hidden by the 
green foliage of surrounding trees, = be 
accepted as an emblem of the Castle; where 
tranquillity and peace are in the stead of fierce- 
ness and broil. Warwick, while it has lost 
little of its grandeur, has obtained much of 
grace from Time; Time which 
“ Moulders into many a tow 


beauty er, 
That when it frowned with all its battlements 
Was only terrible.” 





* The bridge was erected at the commencement of the 

century by George Greville, Earl of Warwick. It 

a the segment of a circle, 105 feet 
span, 
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ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITIONS :—1871. 





en wef 8 commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1871 


tions of selected works of Fine and Industrial 
Art and Scientific Inventions.” 

It deserves to be generally understood that 
the main object of these exhibitions is, to 
afford to the Art-workman, whatever be the 
province in which he labours, the opportunity of 
personal distinction. The commercial develop- 
ment of modern industry has led to the separa- 
tion of artistic work of a high character from 
objects of utility, a separation which is more 
complete in this country than on the Continent. 
A picture on enamel or on pottery, or destined 
for decorative appliance, a sculpture on wood 
intended for a picture-frame, an ivory-carving, 
an embroidered shawl, or a woven carpet, how- 
ever great its merit, can find no admission to the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy of London, 
or to any other exhibition of the works of 
artists. ile in Paris as much as a hundred 

unds is paid by a manufacturer to the artist who 
Seectaten a fan,and who signs his own graceful 
work, no such aid to the youthful or the rising 
painteris possible‘in England. Our present sys- 
tem is such as to reduce the decorative artist 
to the level of the mechanical operative; and 
thus almost entirely, to banish the influence 
of the most cultivated taste from the province 
of Decorative Art. 

To stimulate the revival of a pure taste, to 
invite the artist to apply his powers to the task 
of giving beauty and refinement to every de- 
scription of object of utility, to domestic no less 
than to monumental embellishment, is the wise 
and patriotic object of the proposed exhibitions. 
Every work in which Fine Art is, or may be, 
made a dominant feature, will find proper pro- 
vision made for its display. Painting, on w 
ever surface, or by whatever method ; sculp- 
ture, in every description of material; engrav- 
ings of all kinds ; architectural designs ; textile 
fabrics of artistic design and execution ; every 
work, of utility or otherwise, excellent in an 
artistic point of view,—will be admissible for 
exhibition. So far as the opportunity for dis- 
play can encourage the production of artistic 
work, full encouragement will be thus af- 
forded. 

Not only is the manufacturer invited to dis- 

inguish himself by showing the su which 
he offers to the artistic talent of country, 
but each individual workman will be enabled to 
exhibit any work of merit that is his own pro- 
duction, or to claim his share of credit when 
he works in combination with others. 

Manufactures, machinery, and raw materials, 
will be so distributed as to be brought under view 
in a series of seven years. But objects of Fine 
Art, whether applied or not applied to works 
of utility, will be annually disp. with the 
view of giving the greatest possible encourage- 
ment to pro; in the application of Art to 
objects of utility. 

While reserving to ourselves the right to 
criticise the details of the pam 
ments, as from time to time 


by the Commissioners, we are happy to express 
a hearty concurrence in the objects proposed. 
—o—_ 
HIGHLY 


WROUGHT-IRON CASKETS AND 
OTHER OBJECTS. 





To speak of iron as a precious metal may 
provoke a smile. But the smile will become 
one of admiration as well asof wonder when 
the iron referred to is that which has been 
wrought by Signor Antonio Cortelazzo, of 
Vicenza. Some works by this artist are now 
to be seen at the rooms of the Venice and 
Murano Glass and Mosaic Company, 30, St. 
James's Street. The principal of these is a 
commission from Mr. W.Spottiswoode. It is a 


ve issued a brief “announcement of | 
the forthcoming series of International Exhibi- | ©. 


ey are announced- 





clock-stand, in the form of a triumphal arch, 


the whole of which is formed of pure Carin- | black, 


thian iron, inlaid with gold and silver, and 


turned out of hand with a perfection of finish 
that is like the work of a goldsmith. All the 
joints are fine and close, as if the object were a 
iece of cabinet-work, and no solder is used. 
e first idea given by the clock-stand! is that 
it is formed of carved ebony. Of the delicacy 
of the pierced work, which is filled up bya 
gold arabesque, it is hard to conve pty By 
Together with this larger mew of Art are 
several others of the same durable material and 
subtle workmanship. A large ewer and pla- 
teau, for Sir W. Drake, are i of that 
magic ~% | which was born of Gothic quaint- 
ness and Italian grace. The handle consists 
of a silver dragon, which has seized a female 
figure by the foot. A satyr is interposing to 
rescue nymph, and the intertwi figures 
of the three form a ingly fantastic 
ornament, The beak of the ewer is the open 
beak of an eagle, also in silver. A steel album 
cover, inlaid with goldand silver, and encrusted 
with /apis lazuli has not yet found a purchaser. 
There are also two square coffers, of the same 
material and style of workmanship ; one 
with em silver, and the other with 
chased gold. The delicacy of taste, and the 
concentrated skill, of the carvers and 
chasers of the sixteenth century are revived in 
this Vicenza metal-work. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
RECENT ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS, 


STATUE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT 
TO BE ERECTED IN BOMBAY. 


For some time past workmen have been 
engaged in putting together in the North Court 
of the Museum, a lofty erection of marble. 
This has at length been completed and un- 
covered, and proves to be a monument to the 
Prince Consort, executed at the cost of the late 


the George, suspen 
In front of the pedestal is the following 





dignity afd simplicity, it i difficult to select 

simplicity, it is to t 
aay deicnshialalle tender ahha te enbaiel 
commendation. It adds another to the many 
examples of modern sculpture, at which we 
i a faint interest, as we first 
stand before them, but which leave no abiding 
impress on our memory, because they have no 
power to touch our feelings or to excite our 
imagination. 


SCULPTURE FOR THE MEMORIAL IN 
HYDE PARK. 


t consists of somewhat larger than 
life, of Homer, \ % 
Goethe, other great poets, ancient 


Painting, and Music, the execution of whi 
was to Mr. H. H. Armstead, while to 
Mr. J. D. Philip were entrusted the other divi- 
sions of Art, Architecture, and Sculpture. 


MR. PARSONS’ BEQUEST. 
The paintings and drawings bequeathed 
the South | i Menon be Me ae 
Parsons have been received, and are now in 


s 


cor sonanatietig sana te Muatineds tle yaees 
are rare in 

deserves study. The N i Gallery possesses 
‘one of his works, ‘The Castle of St. 
Rome,’ a smaller and less important 
painting than that we have described. 


a 


CHIMNEY-PIECE OF FLORENTINE 
OSAI 


OPUS DAVID CORRADIUS 
FECIT A.D. MD. 
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Italian cingue-cento ae. 

are i contrasted, and the grotesque 
combi: are ful, and not so utterly 
defiant of all laws of gravity as is sometimes the 
case, even in the most admired arabesques of 
the classical and Renaissance periods, in which 
heavy monsters perch on tendrils of plants, and 
A tem ited in the pediment, is, how- 
ever, & like a four-post 





TES, FROM THE SHAN 


ROVINCES 


Various attem have of late years been 
made pert apn lh intercourse with 
the South-Western Provinces of China by an 


overland route h the countries lying on 
the east coast of & lee af, Benet. “the 


ing with carvings in green mottled 
are very elegant, and quite worthy of 


Fama 6 year thaw 2 hy Jean 
Goujon, is 
dalaa ia Oe tation of the f ha 


Two collections of and 
— wa we forms 
go to make up ; we here meet 
with some unusual examples. 
The English lent by Mr. Gardner is 





erally good in desi ially the teapots, 
and urns. One cael ailver-eilt vases 
of ri é work, covered with an adaptation of 
the foliage and fruit of the wild straw » are 


leasi d suggesti 
“viper ot R. O. Y. 
— —— 
NATIONAL COMPETITION 
Or THE 


WORKS OF THE SCHOOLS OF ART IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM FOR 1870. 
Tue exhibition of these works at South 
Kensington is held this year in the large gallery 
hitherto viewed as sacred to Raphael alone, 
and in which the cartoons have hung in solitary 
majesty since their transfer thither from 
Hampton Court, in 1864. As scarcely any 
wall-space is left unoccupied, the competition 
drawings are almost entirely shown in those 
radiating frames which form one of the charac- 
— of a. museum. wen po 
many 0: uses to which they are appli 
epetiiy for the display of medals, these 
frames are not suited for an exhibition such as 

this, in which the spectator desires to com 
one drawing with another, and to gain ya 
rapid inspection a clear impression of the cha- 
racter of the whole collection. 

The works submitted in competition this 
year are 1,234 in number. Of these 248 are 
studies from the antique; 347 are designs for 
architecture, manufacture, or decoration ; and 
the remaining 639, studies of form and colour. 
Of the studies from the antique there is 
little to say. The same excellences and 
the same defects recur year by year. They are 
chiefly from the old iar subjects. One 
alone, sent by the Lambeth school, strikes us as 
novel—a copy in black chalk of the charming 
antique Roman bronze, ‘The Praying Boy, 
which occupies a place of honour in the Mu- 
seum at Berlin, and of which the South Ken- 
oe Museum has recently acquired an 

ectro' 


The ctadies in form and colour cover a wider 
field, but here again there is little to mark a 
difference between this exhibition and those of 
recent years. Pi it is inevitable that a 
samenessof style and treatment will beapparent, 
not only in the works of different years, but 
also in those coming from widely separated 
schools, taught, as they usually are, by masters 
from one central institution, looking for the 
same rewards, limited to the same dimensions, 
and using the same books and models. Admi- 
rable as the influence of South Kensington 
undoubtedly;is on the rising Art of the country, 
we would Cepoonets any tendency on the part 
of our Art-teaching to rest content on one 
level plateau of uniformity, however elevated 
the plateau may be. 

Race! cm of “still life” have deservedly 

a large share of medals. Any attempt 
to represent a collection of objects ing in 
colour and texture so widely as do the consti- 
tuents of several of these must be 4 
profitable exercise to the t : some of these 


are charming pictures, though it strikes us 


the most interesting in conception. In aiming 
at originality, it was, however, scarcely worth 
while to expend so much labour in making up 
so ugly a picture as thatjhere, in which a piece 
Sesiank npckeetegestaain ens tantly saadened 
and a are 
erable 7a hewn stoneware jug. F 


stages of ic architecture, once 80 . 
are favourite exercises, and offer scope for great 
research and for excellence of Pp. 





accurate designs. We are glad to see that one 
such has won high approval; and that our 
heretical to wander from what has of 
late years been held up as the only sound prin- 
ciple, is shared by the examiners. 

; oS one for y ove peer fac eal 
ingly pretty ingenious, though not always 
adapted for their special pornens me Sans 
better suited for patterns for tiles, and others 
8 ing wrought-iron screens, or grilles. 

ventry come designs for ribbons, and 
also ‘for engraving on watch-cases; and Not- 
tingham supplies some very tasteful patterns 
for lace of various kinds. With these ex- 
ceptions, and haps one other, that of 
Birmingham, which contributes designs for 
candelabra, the schools do not appear to give 
— attention to the staple man of 
ir localities. The best designs, indeed, often 
come from places in no way connected with the 
manufacture to which they relate. In the case 
of Birmingham, the success of the attempt is by 
no means great. The practical acquaintance 
with working in vr which o- to be of - 
great service to a designer, would appear to 
more than prcorten = coms) by the debasing 
influence of the common-place and tasteless 
trade-patterns, with which he is frequently sur- 
2» Speen 
e have ing of our praise in our 
remarks on this collection. Asa whole, it seems 
to us scarcely equal to those of previous years. 
The mode of exhibition is, as we have said, 
inconvenient and somewhatconfusing. Perhaps, 
too, our judgment has been unconsciously 
influenced by the noble surroundings of the 
room—the unapproachable works of the divine 
Ra —and with these before us, cur eyes 
pet Sane been dazzled and blinded to any 
feebler light. 

But as we write, we call to mind how many 
of the young students whose works are collected 
here, have laboured at them after the long 
hours of their daily vocations, often under 
great inconveniences. On one coloured design, 
we detected a faint pencil memorandum of the 
artist’s, “coloured by gaslight.”” Doubtless 
this, and like pleas for considerate judgment, 
might be advanced on behalf of nearly all the 
works shown here. , 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Wrvcuester.—A meeting has been held with 
the object of instituting a school in this ancient 
Deen ’ gory , of ole oe and a, 

ent, attended to explain the princi 
on which such a school should be formed, and to 
state what aid, pecuniary and otherwise, Govern- 
ment would extend to it. Lord Carnarvon, 
Lord Eversley, Lord Northbrook, the county 
and city members, and other influential gentle- 
man of the locality, have promised their aid. 

Brrmincuam.—A movement has been made 
for providing an Industrial Art-Museum in this 
town: several liberal donations have already 
been offered towards the object. 


—— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Panis.—The late Prince Demidoff caused a 
number of illustrated catalogues of his 

lately sold pictures, to be prepared, with the ob- 
ject of presenting the profits arising therefrom to 
charitable purposes. The amount realised b 
the sale of these catalogues was £464 ; of whic 
sum £240 has been given to the infant-hospital 
of St. Augustin, and the balance to various 
other philanthropic institutions.—Mr. Courbet, 
the eminent French painter, has refused the 
Cross of the of Honour, which the 
Minister of the Se 
ferred upon him, on groun t his Repub- 
Sead peaiples forbid him to accept any 
mark tof distinction at S ee Sa 
and also because he considers the public to 
the best judges of an artist’s merits. 

The Judgment of the Minister of the Fine Arts 
on the Exhibition of 1870.—M. Maurice Richard, 
in his late address to the artists and amateurs 
assembled to witness the distribution of prizes to 
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the successful competitors, thus expressed him- 
self on the delicate topic of the present state 
and promise of Art in France:—*“ Gentlemen, 
“T now turn my attention to the exhibition 
of this year, and I do so with a 


of confidence in the future Sa foech | 


You would justly tax me with specious 
flattering should I affirm that the saloon of 1870, 
if closely scrutinised, does not present any sub- 
ject of anxious remark. It must be noted, 
and not without earnestness, that in High Art 
the efforts of the present generation seem to 
languish, while the study of genre becomes 
more than ever monopolising. On the one 
hand, the academic school is accused of being 
instructive if uninspired—conscientious with- 
out ‘vitality; on the other, the naturalistic 
school is reproached with mere superficial ac- 
complishment, instead of reading 
from within. Let us confess, gentlemen,'that 
these critical strictures are not wholly un- 
founded. They exhort us to be on the watch. 
But let us not exaggerate in any respect That 
High Art will not perish in our country, we 
have established evidence, not here alone, but 
in all our public buildings. As to the style 
genre, I am by no means anxious on account of 
its rapid progress, simply because of its incom- 
Seeley of the Syniownan, tha ploamieh plstese 
poetry of the Syracusans, i 
ope Bg the pencil of Theocritus. Why 
not it, in painting such a theme as ‘ The 
Parisians’ on canvas, that the idyl be from 
the hand of an artistic Theocritus ? Moreover, 
by the side of genre, my eye rests upon the 
school of landscape—ever rich, ever yeung— 
which varies its theme without depreciation, and 
is happy in all 


rusticities and its refinement of reverie. In 


plici d rag 
simplicity, animation, and gran . 
Thus, gentlemen, when I have cumin @ 
with attention, I cannot place myself beside 
those who lament, who despair, who cry out 
that all is lost, that we are about to be stifled 
beneath a redundant sterility. For my part, 
I am not aware how, comparing the present 
with the grand the sentence of decline 
can be uttered; but this I do know, and I am 
to proclaim it, that, at the present period, 
is no other country capable of presenting 
anything comparable to the creations of this 
same French decline.” 
Drespen.—It is intended to place a statue of 
Carl Mario von Weber, the eminent com : 
in front of the new Opera House now bei 
erected from the designs of Professor Semper. 
Friorencs.—A monument to the memory of 
Ugo Foscolo, the poet, has been in the 
church of Santo Croce, the Florentine Pantheon. 
Mian will shortly have, on the Place de la 
Scala, a statue of Leonardo da Vinci, on which 
Signor Magni, of ‘ Reading Girl’ notoriety, has 
been some time ‘ 
aie ap, eh, oc tae ee 
t recently, that, in a i 
from the school-room of a Protestant church to 
the church itself, situated in the small town of 
ichenberg, in Silesia, a it of Martin 
Luther has been discov which is pro- 
nounced to be the work of Lucas Cranach. 
The canvas, though found amidst a mass of 


rubbish, is said to be in perfect preservation. 





THE BRENTANO - BIRCKENSTOCK 
COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 


Tue lovers of Fine Art must always feel 
warmly interested, when, as it occasionally 
happens, the interests and honours of engrav- 
pee zeenehe pranineniig te oe Howin- 
bly are we not all indebted to the masters 
of that mystery, for having familiarised us, in, as 
of pictorial i Lager beget gti Save 
us, Ww | ve 
Ce SE 
su . etic i 
sou is condoned more animated from the 


tments of nature—its | chanal 





ve we not seen in a 


proof-engravings at the 
in Paris, in the autumn of 


te chefs-d euvre of 
from them alone it might take its designa- 
tion. On the whole, these unwonted 
competition and unprecedented prices. In a 
word, it was a great day for the memory of him 
who was founder of ving in its highest i 


were the following : — ‘The of the 
Innocents,’ £303; * The Three Si ” £339 ; 
*God ing Noah to build the Ark,’ 
£340; ‘Portrait of Aretino,’ £452; ‘The Bac- 


3 


E 


and Paris, and finally 

an honourable position at Vienna those 

who were entrusted with the direction of public 
ucation. 


PICTURE SALES. 


We have the following to record since our last 


report. 
On the _ June Messrs. Christie, Man- 


son and sold the collection of “old 
masters,” formed by Mr. P. L. Hinds, of Port- 
land Place. It contained examples of the 


on a rong ents am 
orse, ynants, a very example 
artist, the La Peyriére collection, £504 





; an 
7 of the late 
Colszght sold for 


. on 18th of 
June a number of painti the property of the 
late Mr. J. Coles, ond ot other gentlemen. 
The list included,— Landscape,’ T. 
R.A., £105 (Vokins) ; ‘The 
Buckingham,’ A. L. ‘Egg, 


———~ oo 


in a " 
heur, £94 (Wilson) ; ‘Children at Play in the 
ws,’ F. Goodall R.A., £94 (Wallis); 
‘Club Law,’ E. Nicol, A.R.A., £96 (Wallis) 
‘St. Paul’s at Sunrise, H. Dawson, £93 
(Agnew) ; ‘In the Highlands,’ P. 
A.R.S.A., £840 (Agnew); ‘ Canifora,’ 
R.A. £355 (Levy) ; ; 
Hearts,’ Holman Hunt, £262 (James) ; 
mer in Burnham Beeches,’ A. 
(Agnew). 
The contents of the studio of the late Daniel 


R.A., were sold Messrs. isti 
on the 24th annd-20th of June. They consisted 


were sold together for 110 Cox) ; ‘ Duncan’ 
Last Sleep,’ 200 gs. (On): ¢ Earls of 
Desmond and Ormond,’ — this 
year in the Royal Academy, 500 gs. (McLean) ; 
pe EAS ee 

ouses 
2 idee eesti Oe Royal Aca- 
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son) i ‘Italian Girl at a [ste Fear C. Lan- 
e, 185 (Rol ‘The Reverie, 
Baugniet, 1 180 ge. Oa ihe Visit to the 


borough); ‘A Man-of-war,’ with a boat, 
illustrative of The Lighthouse, 175 gs. (Vokins) 


—these three pictures were ted by theartist 
Wounded Offices” + een, - gs. — to herve ie late aes fal og of Mr. macs m4 
man); ‘ Juanita,’ Bouguereau, gs. (Greene) ; in 18 icture—by 
= of Fashion,’ g8 Maclise, R.A., ~t ~ Dickens's 
(A ); *On the Sea-shore,’ De Lobbe, publishers to = the completion of 
96 gs. ( ); ‘Returning Home,’ Augustu ‘* Nicholas Nickleby,” 660 gs. (the Rev. Sir 
Bonheur, 240 gs. (Collis); ‘The Visit, Vengibaward J. Jodrell). The pictures, forty in 
Hove and Wi , 180 gs. (Grafton) ; ‘ High umber, exclusive of the supplementary 


land Sheep and Pony,’ Verboeckhoven, 300 gs. 
Joel); ‘ Landscape, near L’Isle d’Adam,’ 
ules Dupré, 290 gs. (Knight) ; ‘The Pillage 
of the Convent,’ d ion in Wiir- 
temberg in 1524, G. Ko = 700 gs. (Bonnejoy) ; 
‘A Fellah Girl,’ 0. notes 200 gs. (Sturge) ; 
in water-colours 
by Rosa Bonheur, ny £ ollander); ‘ The 
Rose,’ G. Koller and De oter,” 196 gs. (Kish); 
‘ Horse ae a Yo ape Verbooskhoven, ig! 
Bean) ; ‘ arranging owers. 

= = gs. (Hreniry) ‘A Fores finn 
G uguereau, 34 to 
sale of this collection ott paintings realised 
£17,850. 


The sale of the , drawings, and 
other works of Art, to the late Mr. 
Charles Dickens, a’ a crowded attend- 
ance to the rooms of Messrs. Christie and Co. 
on the 9th of last month. There was a keen 
competition for every object offered, more on 
account of its association with the lamented 
a - its +e aaapaalye wed ; though 
some few of the paintings an wings were 
C2 ee ee The following may be 
specially noted 

Drawings.—‘ The Britannia,’ the vessel in 
which Dickens first sailed to-America, C. Stan- 
field, R.A., 105 gs. (Earl Darnley) ; ‘ The Land’s 
End,’ C. 8 R.A., presented by the 
artist to its late owner, 95 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘The 
aged with portraits of Dickens and D. 


Maclise, who accom | the artist, C. Stan- 
field, R.A., on his tour, 79 gs. * 
Forster) ; ae and ee. a sketch for 


“The Night,” presented by 
the artis Sir D. Wi ie, in 1840, 130 gs. 
(Colnaghi) ; ‘Sintram and his ver) woud 
epi on ge A ott an (Agnew) ; by 
Ruc a present 


the Race-co @ presen 
mm Topiam, 716 gs. (Austen) ; 
s Home, G. Cattermole, 160. gs. 


isit, 
Wr Gals 60 ‘Mr. F.’s Aunt,’ from Little Dorrit,” 
gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Little Nell read- 
bncrpien on ‘Tombstone,’ Mrs. 


M 42 Waters) ; boys Hall,’ T. 
isto, eA, sinten for ite ee Crom 610 
gs. (Vokins) ; ‘ tang D.., Roberts, R.A, 
a 





sketches, realised nearly £8,000. 

The other objects of all kinds offered for sale 
require no notice here; but we cannot pass 
over an example of natural history —Mr. Dick- 
ens’s favourite —— the “ a of “ Barnaby 


pa saa Neagy e or psy and in a glass 

bird. was received with a 
seadl of bpd 4 and, after much competition, 
fell to the bidding of Mr. Nottage, of: the 
London Stereoscopic Company, for the sum of 
120 gs. The entire sale realised £9,410. 





ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Baru.—We hear it is in contemplation to 
make arrangements for holding an Industrial 
and Fine Art exhibition in Bath at the end of 
the current year, and the objects which have 
been contributed by local, workmen to the 
Workmen’s International Exhibition will form 
part of the collection. 

Breurvenam.—aAt last the great centre of the 
ornamental metal manufacturers of England 
recognises the importance of a collective assem- 
blage of objects of Art-industry by way of 
stimulating its artisans and improving ,the 
Art-features of. the ucts of its manufac- 
tories. In order to give effect to the project, a 
meeting was held on the. 20th of June in the 
omnes room of the ae . “y coy rt ee 

e deputation, appoint e 
a who em aly ey and d had 
an interview with Mr. “ieory Cole, C.B., 
the Department of Science and Art, South 
Kensington, and Dr. J. Forbes Watson, of the 
Indian Museum, at the India Office, related 
the willingness and. the desire, of both these 

gentlemen (as representing their respective in- 
stitutions) to aid in so praiseworthy an effort 
in connection pa me manufacturers of Bir- 
— the appeal 7 aid gue 

y . John ,d.P., by 
iS iasisin of £100, se Ca practicable 
the purchase of a selection of Indian examples 
of metal, lac-work, ivory-carvings, and aided 
the general objects of the museum. Messrs. 
Elkingtons, Nettlefold and ‘Chamberlane, Mr. 
Middlemon, and Mr, Timothy Kendrick each 
contribute £100; Messrs. Mufield and Co., end 
and these with other subscri amounti 
nearly £1000, have already realised. 
sum, with others that maybe looked for (aking 
into consideration the liberality of the Science 
rr that of the Council in 
State for India), will place —— of Art- 
manufacture, in value at least to the sum 
of anes for the inspection and instruction of 
the ‘public, manufacturers, and. artisans of 
Birmingham, which will receive additions, and 


be_increased in value, by + am re 
as years roll on, and the value of a collec- 


| tion is understood. .. We congratulate the manu- 


facturers of Birmingham on the step they have 
taken. The influence of such museums we have 
ever advocated as an essential element in the 
of ‘Art. asvapplied to. industry. We 
the moyement all-success, fraught as it is 
with benefits, not only hy nage alge all 
succeedin of artisans 0 
= —— metal suniatabents to 
ARLINGTON.—An exhibition of Art-works, 
cecag Seadehioeadt. . Ehaloetl pepemn peak 
uring the past mon: papers 
of the contributions as numerous, and, for the 
most part, very meritorious. 
aie: working-men of this flourishing 
seaport town, are to hold an exhibi- 
tion of the sang sageniie oe toe, A build- 
in wa: e is 
Plog in the Corporation Field. 





SELECTED PICTURES. 


THE MARTYR 8ST. SEBASTIAN AND HIS 
COMPANIONS. 


P. Veronese, Painter. G. Geyer, Engraver. 
In the church at Venice dedicated to St. 
Sebastian, lay the remains of Paul Vero- 
nese, whose pencil adorned the sacred 
edifice with some of his finest pictures, 
chiefly associated with the legen 
history of the saint, assumed to have been 
a young Roman soldier, who, with two 
companions, Marcus and - Marcellinus, 
suffered martyrdom’ for “embracing the 


‘Christian faith. One version of his history, 


however, asserts that he was not killed, 
though pierced with arrows and left for 
dead; for, after his presumed murderers 
had gone away, some holy women came to 
the tree to which he was tied, and, finding 
that life was not extinct, drew out the 
arrows, took the wounded man away, and 
carefully tended him till restored to health. 
In the possession of the writer is a picture 
re ae this subject ; the artist, cer- 
one of the best of ‘the old masters, 
own ; and the work has suffered so 
ade from neglect and ill-treatment as to 
be comparatively worthless; but the work 
was once a noble one. 

The roof of the church at Venice is 
almost: covered with tings by P. Vero- 
we the subjects a ag e Book of 

Esther; of these the est: is is ‘ Ahasuerus 
acing the Crown on the head of Esther.’ 
Phe walls and altars are also decorated 
with paintings by the~hand of the same 
great master. e three principal com- 
positions refer to the history of St. Sebas- 
tian : they were painted, between the years 
1560 and 1565, with the test care and 
with all the splendour of Veronese’s colour- 
ing. Kugler refers thus to them :—‘‘ The 
finest of these, representing the saint going 
to his martyrdom, — the year 1565. 
The scene is uport a oe t of steps before a 
house: St. Sebastian,’ a fine, powerful 
figure, is hastening down them, while at 
the same time he turns to his fellow-suf- 
ferers, Marcus and Marcellinus, who follow 
him.bound, and points towards heaven 
with an inspired ook. One of them is 
gazing on him with the profoundest faith ; 

other looks round on his sorrowing 
mother, who seeks to turn him from his 
— with her entreaties and reproaches. 


— right a a iy as ea is as- 
cending the ste yout women 
and children dao endeavour to intercept 


the martyrs, but these continue the path 
that leads to death with the greatest tran- 
quillity. Innumerable fi are seen on 
balustrades and roofs, clinging to pillars, 
and crowded on the stairs, looking on in 
the, greatest excitement. This picture 
displays a beauty of composition, a rich- 
ness .without an overcrowding of subject, 
and a power of expression and colour w ich 
in some-respects entitle it to be considered 
—a ope alt Paul Veronese’s wor 
two o ictures respectively repre- 
sent the salah planeed with arrows, and 
upon a rack. -The former ‘is of 
‘the finest invention and execution.” Se- 
bastian, bound ‘to a column, is looking 
longingly towards -heayen, where the 
nna appears accompanied by an 
next ad saint are Fc — female 
figures, also prayin e heavenly vision ; 
further below are ion kneeling poe Be who 
regard the martyr with astonishment. In 
the latter picture it was not possible for 
the painter to idealise the horror of the 
scene, so that, in spite of its masterly con- 
ception, it does not stand comparison with 
the other two. 
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GRAVE-MOUNDS.* 


Mr. Jewirr has certainly not selected a lively 
subject for a book, yet is it one that possesses 
something beyond curious interest ; for to the 
burial-places of our “ rude forefathers” we are 
in no small measure indebted for the know- 
ledge we have of the habits, customs, and 
occupations of their once living tenants. In 
Pagan England, and even after Christianity 
was} introduced into the land, and Christian 
churches of some kind or other were erected, 
the dead were deposited, most frequently with 
their worldly stores, in the green hill-side or 
the barren moor. “The situations chosen for 
the burial of the dead were,’ writes Mr. 
Jewitt, “in many instances, grand in the 


extreme. Formed on the oe of the highest 
hills, or on lower, but equally imposing, posi- 
tions, the grave-mounds commanded a glorious 


prospect of hill and dale, wood and water, rock 
and meadow, of many miles in extent, and on 
every side stretching out as far as the eye 
could reach, while they themselves could 
seen from afar off in every direction by the tribe 
who had raised them, while en either in 
hunting or in their other pursuits. ‘They 
became, indeed, landmarks for the tribes, and 
were, there can be but little doubt, used 
by them as places of assembling.” 

For many years past the attention of the 
archwologist has been directed to the investiga- 
tion of these ancient places of sepulture, which 
have been the svene of operations with mattock 
and spade, carried on, however, with as much 
care as if men were digging for gold, or silver. 
or precious stones ; and the treasures unearthed 
could not have been examined with greater 
interest, and preserved with more reverential 
watchfalness, had they been of priceless mone- 
tary value, instead of objects more or less rude 
in character, and, generally, of materials of 
little worth. But then they tell a wondrous 
tale, in a language of their own, of ages and 
of races of beings long since passed away. A 
single implement of stone or of flint, a weapon 
or an ornament of bronze, of iron, or of bone; a 
bead of jet or of glass; an urn, or even a 
fragment of pottery ; or any one of the infinity 
of other relics which are exhumed, no matter to 
what period they belong, or from what locality 
they may have come,—one and all have a 

attached to them, and supply new links 
to our ever-extending chain of knowledge. 

“To the graves, then, of our earliest ances- 
tors must we mainly turn for a knowledge of 
their history and of their modes of life; and a 
careful examination and comparison of their 
contents will enable us to arrive at certain data 
on which not ‘only to found theories, but to 
build up undying and faultless historical 
structures.” 


There are few counties in England where 
these grave-mounds have not been met with. 
In Cornwall and Yorkshire, in Derbyshire and 
in Dorsetshire, in Wiltshire, and in many 
other districts, the earliest interments are, or 
have been, abundant; while the later ones. 
which also exist in these districts, are spread 
over every other county. In those just named 
Celtic remains abound more than those of any 
period. ‘“ Dorsetshire, for instance,” the 
venerable Stukeley declares, “ for sight of 
barrows not to be equalled in the world.” The 
* early mounds abound on the downs and on the 
lofty Ridgeway, an immense of hills of 
some forty miles in extent; while those of a 
later period lie in other parts of the county. 
In Y: ire, again, abound chiefly in the 
wolds; and in Cornwall, on the high lands. 
The same may be said of Derbyshire, where 
they lie for the most part scattered over the 
wild, beautiful district 


known as the High Peak—a district £ 


F 





within its limits many towns, , and 
other places of extreme interest.” 
*Grave-Mounps axnp wee oe : wy og 
Archeology, as exemplified Burials Celtic, 
the Romano- Periods. 
Lizwettysn Jewrrt, F.S.A. nearly Five 
and Sons. 





A book of this kind would be comparatively | staple text of the work. Instead of offering 
useless without illustrations : this was evidently | ples of any of the urns or of the arms, or 
the o of the author; and he has there- | other objects warlike or domestic, that fill the 
fore troduced a very large number, both of | number of pages—and which would be 
grave-mounds, and their almost infinite variety little more than i of many of the 


of contents : his descriptions of these form the engravings that have accompanied Mr. Jewitt’s 











SE «an = _—— noe 
CHAMBERED TUMULUS, STONEY LITTLETON, SOMERSETSHIRE. 


papers on the Mayer Museum, Liv 1, | setshire. At the entrance, a stone upwards of 
yr owe | published in our Journal—we have | 7 feet long and 3} feet wide, supported by two 
selected three “views” of burial-places as | others, left a square aperture of about 4 feet 
more curious and generally interesting. The high, which had been closed by another stone. 
first exhibits a section of the chambered tumu- | This entrance led to a long passage or avenue, 
lus at Stoney Littleton, near Wellow, in Somer- | 47} feet long, and varying in breadth. There 





SECTION OF A BARROW AT BALLIDON MOOR. 


were three ts or recesses on each side.| The second engraving, the section of a 
Interments had evidently been made in each of | barrow, shows its original construction, the 
these chambers, some SS and | position in which the cinerary urn was ori- 
others by inhumation; but the bones were | ginally placed—it was found there—and also of 
scattered about, the result of previous rifling of | the nS interments which it contained. 

its contents. One urn was found in the tumulus, The third illustration exhibits the opening, or 
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CAIRN AT NEW GRANGE, MEATH. 


mouth of an important Irish cairn, which, even | composing the sculptured in a rude 
in its present ruinous condition, measures about | tern—a peullarity sometimes, but rarely, to 
Much more might be said about book 
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CELEBRATED CHURCHES OF 
EUROPE. 


No. VII.—SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 

ALISBURY, or New Sarum, 

® owes its existence to its cathe- 
dral, and had its origin in this 





“ from the present city stood the 

ancient town of Old Sarum, 
generally understood to be the Sorbiodunum 
of the Romans. Under the Anglo-Saxon 
and Anglo-Norman princes, ecclesiastical 
and civil councils were held here, and it 
became the seat of a bishopric. 


th Ui 
‘ 4 , 
i} . 


(UL I 





way. About a mile and a half 





peed a castle or fortress, and was de- 
ended by a wall; within the enclosure of 
this the cathedral stood. But early in the 
thirteenth century the captains or castellans 
of the fortress gave so much annoyance to 
the bishop and clergy, by their oppression 
and constant disputes, that the latter deter- 
mined to remove from the locality. Under 
the episcopate of Herbert Pauper, or Poore, 
this was carried out; he obtained an 
indulgence from the Pope, and commenced 
a new cathedral on the present site, the 
land being the property of the capitular 
body. But the inhabitants of Old Sarum 
were attached to their clergy, and were 


It also | unwilling to be separated from them; so 


= 


th | sacred edifices raised by the Catholic 


are of later date, but admirably accommo- 
dated to the style of the building. ... On 
the whole this cathedral presents an object 
for study hardly equalled by any in the 
kingdom ; the purity of its style, and the 
various modes of adapting that style to the 
purposes required, deserve the most atten- 
tive consideration.” 

The foundations of the new cathedral 
were laid by Bishop Poore in 1220, Pan- 
dolfe, legate of Pope Honorius III., being 

resent ; he blessed and placed in position 
ve of the stones ; but it was not completed 
till forty years afterwards, in the episco- 
ren illesde Bridport. Boniface, Arch- 
ishop of Canterbury, consecrated;the edi- 
fice on the 29th of September 1260, and 
dedicated it to the Virgin Mary. Poore 
lived to see the nave finished, and the 
tower to the height of about 200 feet: the 
choir and aisles were added under Bishop 
Bingham ; but the spire was not carried to 
| its extreme height, 404 feet from the 
| ground, till 1274, when Robert Wyke- 
hampton held the see. Gwilt gives the 
| height of the spire and tower as only 387 
feet; but even this reduced measurement 
makes it the loftiest of all our cathedrals 
except Canterbury and St. Paul's. He also 
remarks that, in 1737, it was ascertained 
the roof contained 2,641 tons of timber; and 
_ also that, according to an account delivered 
to Henry III., the sum of 40,000 marks, 
equivalent to about £22,666, had then been 
expended on the fabric. The spire, he adds, 
' “1s of masonry only seven inches thick, 
|}and would hence seem to be scarcely 
| adequate to support its own weight.” 
e cathedral consists of a nave and 
| choir with two side aisles; a space on the 
| east of the choir, and a lady-chapel at the 
| east end; a large transept, with an aisle 
| on its eastern side; a central tower and 
spire; a north porch; a muniment-room, 
| oF vestry, at the south end of the eastern 
transept ; cloisters, and a chapter-house. 
The western end—that seen in the engray- 
ing—is, from its square and somewhat 
| formal outline, less interesting than the 
| eastern, which is of remarkable beauty : 
| the spire demands admiration, not only on 
| account of its loftiness, but for the skill 
' and boldness with which it was raised on a 
| tower not originally designed to support 
| such a burden, and for the curious and 
ingenious contrivance of its timber frame- 
work. On entering the building one is 
struck by its internal beauty, and by the 
eu arches which carry the eye onwards 
to Lady Chapel—at one time exceed- 





ingly splendid in its decoration ; for the zeal 


and piety of our ancestors exhausted all the 
resources of Art to ornament it. ‘‘ From 
the reign of Henry VIII.,” says a modern 
| French writer, the Abbé J. J. Bourassé, 
| whose Romanish creed has little + br we 
with the religious feelings of the Reforma- 
tion’ period, ‘‘ the errors of Protestantism 
have og a — the temple of the 
stainless Virgin graceful ornaments 
which devotion had formed and taste had 
consecrated. In our own days, a 
themselves, returning to a more thy 
state of mind, regret their destruction : 
little by little we see them iri me 
of their fathers.” Certainly yee 
brought = our ancestors, ially 
those of seventeenth century, is one 
that cannot be called in question. Crom- 
well and his followers made sad havoc of 
the “ beautiful temples” in which their 
forefathers worshipped. Happily, as the 
Abbé Bourassé intimates, we have been 
coming to our senses within the last quarter 
of a century. 
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No. VIII.—ANTWERP CATHEDRAL. 


HE most agreeable and conve- 
nient way of ing Ant . 
if the weather be fine, is by the 
pry steamer from London. The fine 
Mae old city of the Low Countries 

is situated about the same dis- 
tance from the mouth of the Scheldt as our 
own metropolis is from that of the Thames ; 





and although the banks of the former | th 


river present not the same attractive and 

icturesque features as do those of the 

tter, they offer in the rich green pasture 
lands and bright yellow corn-fields of the 
late summer-time, and in the distant 
spires and house-tops of the small towns 
and the villages with which the country 
is dotted, quite enough to interest the 
traveller, especially on his first visit. Long 
before he has reached the city, he may 
catch a glimpse of the lofty tower of the 
cathedral, rising, as it seems, from a wide 
tract of meadows; and as he approaches 
forts Lillo and Liefkenshock, standing 
like sentinels one on{each side ‘of the | 
river to guard Antwerp from unwelcome 
intrusion, the outline of the venerable edi- 
fice becomes gradually more distinct 
throughout its general features, till, as 
the vessel nears the broad quays lined 
with quaint-looking gabled houses shaded 
from the heat of the noon-day sun by ave- 








nues of trees, the attention is absorbed b 
the combination of yaried objects whi 
meet the eye. 

Antwerp Cathedral occupies a very pro- 
minent place in continental architecture : 
by some it is considered the most splendid 
Gothic building in Europe; and it has long 
en the attention of every writer upon 
the Art of which it is so noble an example. 
At a very early period a modest church | 
stood on the spot, which, tradition says, | 
was transformed into a collegiate institution 
by Godfrey de Bouillon. After various 

ges, of which history has left no au- 
thentic record, the church, which had then 
become a cathedral, was entirely rebuilt ; 
and it is said to have taken eighty-four 
years to complete the work. In 1533 a fire 
destroyed the edifice, all but the tower and 
choir : the latter had been rebuilt about ten 
or twelve years previously,-when the Em- | 
ror Charles V. laid the first stone; the | 
ormer, begun in 1422, under the direction 
of the architect John Amelius, was com- | 
leted, as a French writer asserts, in 1518, 
by J. Appelmans, of Cologne. Gwilt says 
the last-named architect commenced it in 
1422-3. To whomsoever the honour be- 
longs, this tower is universally admired for 
its exquisite lightness of construction, and 
the elegance of its proportions. It is divided 
into several stages, each of which exhibits 
ornament more and more refined-in degree 
as it mounts upwards. It was originally 
intended to construct a similar tower at the 
other angle, but, as the engraving shows, it 
was never carried higher than the first 


stage or ery: why it was stopped here 
has MAS, er satisfactorily explained. In 
1540 a chime of sixty bells was placed in 
the tower, which strike every of an 
hour for some minutes day night ; and 
to those unaccustomed to the sounds, and 
who may happen to be domiciled near the 
, at the Hotel St. Antoine, for ex- 
ample, or the Hétel du Pare, their loud, yet 
musical tones, become monotonous 
and wearisome, tending to the tired 
traveller awake when he is seeking a night’s 
rest and sleep: we speak from an expe- 
rience which many can confirm. 
Internally, this cathedral has a most im- 
posing appearance: the nave, which is of 








immense length, is ‘‘ supported treble 
paar gh ve side ; fom the oto of th 
transept rises a cupola, or lantern, resting 
on pendentives of Gothic form—this lantern 
throws a brilliant, but not excessive, light 
on the nave and the walls of the transept, 
where hang the great pictures by Rubens.” 

Antwerp is one of the continental cities 
to which every lover of Art who has the 
opportunity turns his steps; and the Ca- 
edral is, it may be presumed, the first 
object that engages his attention, for the 
celebrity of the pictures it contains, and 
also on account of other works of great 
interest. At one time it was filled with 
costly fittings and furniture, and with ves- 








sels of silver and gold: it possessed four 
splendid altar-veils splendidly worked with 
gold and silver, a monstrance of massive 
gold, one hundred silver chandeliers, thirty- 
two altars of white marble, of which one 
only now remains; a much larger number 
of paintings than it now boasts, besides 
ornaments of every kind and of great value. 
The hand of revolution has, however, been 
busy here as elsewhere ; the costly metals 
have been melted down, several pi 

carried away, pearls and diam sold, 
rich ornaments dispersed. Happily it still 
retains the .three grand works of Rubens, 
‘The Descent from the Cross,’ ‘The Ele- 
vation of the Cross,’ and ‘ The Assumption 


3 








of the Virgin ;’ pictures of such universal 
fame as to require here no description. 
Sculpture in wood has long maintained a 
high position in Belgium: there is scarcely 
a church of o § importance throughout the 
kingdom which cannot show some worthy 


example, ially in its pulpit. That of 
the cahnicts io on elaborate piece of work- 
manship, though the design is of question- 
able taste as the to which 


regards 
it is dedicated; the pulpit itself is sup- | i 
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ported by four colossal fi tin ae 
respectively, Euro Asis, Africa, oa sculptures are worthy of the epochs of 
America, vith attelbuies proper to each ; . 

while the upper part of the whole com- JAMES DAFFORNE. 
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THE LEOPARD-HUNTER. 


FROM THE SCULPTURE BY PROFESSOR JERICHAU. 





THE mantle of the great Danish sculptor, 
Thorwaldsen, certainly fell on his country- 
man and pupil, Jerichau, who now occu- 
pies the position of Professor of Sculpture 
in the Academy of Copenhagen. 
socsselineaitig te ctuuite of te tighes 
more © severity e highest 
Greek Art than by a 
of any later classic period, and still less 
by the too often inane elegance of modern 
Italian sculpture, his works show a vigour 
both of conception and treatment rarely to 
be found among those of his contempora- 
ries. He and Gibson laboured together in 
the studio of Thorwaldsen in Rome, and 
yet there is an unequivocal difference in 
their respective uctions, save that great 
refinement of feeling and execution sig- 
nalises both. Our own coun an seems 
always to be inhaling, to metapho- 
ri oo soft breezes of southern Italy 
and the Greek Archi ; while Jerichau, 
the Dane, is, like his master, invigorated 
by the bracing winds of the north. hat- 
ever effect the sculptured works congre- 
gated in Italy had in directing the genius 
of the two northmen, it is quite apparent 
that the climate of the country had no 
influence on their mental development ; 
though it has been said, and probably 
with some degree of truth, that the minds 
of artists of all kinds are affected by the 
air they are accustomed to breathe. 
In 1868 Professor Jerichau sent to the ex- 








THE VALLEY OF THE GRISLY 
BEAR. 


Amone the subtle delicacies, and fixed, though 
invisible, limits, that hem in the operations of 
the photographer, none is more marked than 
the influence of the purity of the atmosphere. 
It is therefore not surprising that in a moun- 
tain valley, 4,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and 150 miles, in a direct line, from 
the nearest smoke-producing centre, photo- 
graphic landscapes may be produced of a 
beauty unknown elsewhere. But even the 
most experienced pho phers have expressed 
astonishment at the sight of a set of sun- 
ang taken, in the Yosemite Valley, or 

alley of the Grisly Bear, with which we have 
been favoured by.a valued American correspon- 
dent. The scenery in question lies 150 miles, as 
the crow flies, south-east of San Francisco. To 
visit it, however, the tourist must make a long 
détour of 250 miles through the region of the 
Sierras. Upwards of sixty miles of “ stageing,”’ 
and —_ of horseback, must be undertaken 
before the only entrance to this valley is 
reached ; the pathway ascending to the height 
of 7,000 feet. The bottom of the valley is 4,000 
feet above the sea level; and its walls are in 
some places nearly a mile in height. During 
the winter months access is impossible; and as 
late as June the snow still lingers about the 
——— Fe From June to October pil- 
grimages to the spot are in progress. 

It is not within the power of language to 
convey to the mind a just idea of the unrivalled 
grandeur of this secluded valley. Views and 
written dimensions might each be thought to 
apply to a locality in Jupiter, or some equally 
colossal planet. In one of the photographs 
before us, we have the base of a lofty coniferous 
tree, which shoots up to the height of six times 
that of the hunter standing by its roots, sheer 
off the page; and seems, at that point, to be 
only shaking itself clear of the ground. It is 
upwards of 200 feet in height, and 30 feet in 
diameter. It rises up for 90 feet with scarcely 
a perceptible diminution of girth, and then 
sends out a branch 6 feet across in itself. This 
colossal tree is known by the appropriate name 
of “the grisly giant.” The stem of this 
vegetable monster is a photographic marvel, 
eredible on no less authentic evidence than 
that of foe sun. . a . ‘ 

Another P awide an 
wild valley, elt in seeitiound stream, 
and presenting no symptoms of human habita- 
tions but a white-washed cottage, a rough-and- 
ready railway track, and a curving line of 
vertical rods, which prove to be the poles of 
the electric telegraph. Range after range of 
mountains tower salty and a snow-clad 
summit soars in the extreme distance, that 
seems to mock the utmost skill of the line- 
engravers to match. The purity of the atmo- 
sphere, the cloudless sky, the aerial perspective 
of the extensive view, the bold outline and rich 
shades of the vertical rock that rises like a 
watch-tower to the left, make this triumph of 
sun-painting as noble as a picture as it is 
unrivalled as a photograph. 

Aguin we have a scene in the valley. The 
river lies limpid and ae at our feet. The 
foliage is so distinct, t a botanist may 
identify the trees and ts. A “snag,” 
rising from an eddy, that the sleeping 
stream can wake in fury. B the rocky 
wall of the towers up with a sheer preci- 

ice, rising to the vertical height of 3,000 feet. 

e poetic Lyne ors calm of be hae 
the graceful 0 foliage, and the stern 
erode esuiin adh, babes nageigen 

idyll of the view. 

Another print gives us the Pokono, the 
“ water-fall of dread” to the Indian, full of 
wild tradition. The name [ope “an evil 


St “the bridal veil.” It makes a single leap from 
the summit of 630 feet; dissolving, or rather 


Canoaill cn tas seats eeake ane tee 
on rocks, it laughs 








the valley. This beautiful cataract, however, 
is but a child in comparison to the Yosemite 
fall, or Cholooke, which is upwards of half-a- 
mile in height, taking a first bound of 1,550 
~< ee Lt a or gesacet =o A 

ting- to leap a second, an en a 
third, time in its ‘aenanh Ue the valley, through 
which it rushes at a depth of 2,540 feet from 
the brink over which it first fell. 

We must not attribute to Mr. Watkins, the 
successful photographer of these magnificent 
views, credit for the purity of the atmosphere, 
which has allowed such unusual clearness of 
definition, any more than for the grandeur of 
the scenes themselves. But in all that has 
depended on human Art, he has been most 
successful—especially in the selection of pic- 
torial points of view, as well as in all the deli- 
cate manipulation which is necessary to give 
free scope to the magic chemistry of light. 
Between the wonders of nature and the skill 
of man, we have certainly before us in these 
views of the Yosemite Vailey, the finest photo- 
graphs that have been seen in Europe. It is 
no small satisfaction to us to be able to bear 
this testimony to the work of an American 
artist. To the lover of nature, in her most 
sublime aspects, as well as to the collectors of 
what is most rare and fect in photography, 
can recommend no higher treat, than will 

procured by the purchase of Mr. Watkins’ 
photographs of the Valley of the Grisly Bear. 
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MURANO TABLE-GLASS. 


Ir is not the first time we have had occa- 
sion to refer to the productions of the Venice 
and Murano Glass and Mosaic Company, repre- 
sented in this country by Messrs. Salviati and 
Co. The great effort which was made, by 
certain well known friends of Art, to establish 
and — this enterprise, had for its principal 
object, the reproduction of the ancient smailti, 
and the execution of mosaic work of the greatest 
degree of excellence, at a cost within the 
reach of the requirements of modern decorative 
architecture. 

A. perfect panic has been caused among the 
dealers in antique glass by the success of the 
Murano works. For Signor Salviati does not 
imitate, at a more or less humble distance, the 
quaint and graceful work of the old Venetian 
glass-blowers. He has penetrated their secret, 
rediscovered their process, and reproduced, if 
not even excelled, their chef-d’euvres. ‘The con- 
noisseur finds in St. James Street exact repro- 
ductions of antique specimens, and ohes-alies 
tations of the ancient forms and wares to 
articles of modern use. 

Entirely differing, as we do, from the view 
expressed by the correspondent of the Times in 
his article on the glass-workers of Murano 
(October 19, 1866), that “nature is outraged 
when we grind glass into sharp angular forms 
that rome to other materials,”"—a remark that 
would apply to diamonds and other gems quite 
as truthfully as to glass—we yet cannot speak 
in any but the highest terms of the artistic 
beauty of the Venetian glass. That quality 
has been practically acknowledged by the 
great genre-painters, no less than it is admit- 
ted by all persons of cultivated taste. Let the 
dining - table be adorned by the kling 
and gleaming crystal which has Sener baal its 
= no less by that antique and well 

ept silver which is (when hereditary) beyond 
price ; we yet predict that it will be considered 
incomplete, before many years have elapsed, 
without it displays some of the fantastic forms, 
and ruby, opal, or other delicate hues, of the 
Murano glass. 

The special individuality of each article of 


to some of the most novel, and most successful 
of the vessels now manufactured at Murano. 
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WORKMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


THE opening of the Workmen’s Interna- 
tional Exhibition, by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, took place too late in the month to 
allow of any detailed account being given 
in our present number. We hope torevert 
in our next toa subject of so much interest 
to Industrial Art. One or two points 
deserve, however, immediate attention. It 
is highly desirable that the workmen 
throughout the country should fully 
understand, before it is too late, how this 
effort is regarded by foreign powers, and 
how desirable it is that the English pro- 
ducers should not hesitate to avail them- 
selves of the extended time allowed for 
sending in articles for display. We be- 
lieve t, on application to the executive 
committee, bond-fide exhibits of value may 
even yet be received. Three foreign sove- 
reigns have sent ships of war to convey 
their workmen to London, and to do honour 
to the exhibition: England must respond 
to these marks of confidence. 

A main and distinguishing feature of this 
exhibition is the distinct copyright, so to 
speak, which it offers to every exhibiting 
workman. Each man affixes his name to 
his own work. In some instances desi 
and execution are by the same hand. 
others, as in the brilliant electrotype plate 
sent from Birmingham, are printed 
which detail the several distinct operations 
which are required for the perfection of 
the article, and the name of the workman 
who executed each step in the process is 
annexed. Thus originality, vigour, or 
grace in design, and care, boldness, or 
finish in execution, can at once be 
appreciated and referred to the proper 
authorship. This is a great advantage to 
the workman, in all cases where combined 
effort is necessary to produce excellence. 
It has been long understood abroad, and 
the introduction of the system into this 
country is calculated to do more than 
almost anything else to raise the standard 
of industrial craft. 

It will be observed that a similar step is 
proposed for the International Exhibition 
of 1871, referred to in another column. 
Without inquiring too curiously from 
which source the original idea emanated, 
we look with pleasure on its double de- 
velopment. 

In the several visits that we have paid 
to the unopened building we have been 
struck with the large R gg of the 
space which is occupied by Italy. Her 
marble (Carrara and Borsa vezza), alabas- 
ter, and serpentine ; her coral and tortoise- 
shell, her camei in lava and in shell, her 
wood mosaics and wood carving, her cabi- 
net work, her majolica, her gems, her 
gold and silver filigree—all are well repre- 
sented, and systematically grouped. 

Holland appears rather (in the first 
instance) as an educating than as a pro- 
ducing country. We remark with some 
satisfaction that exhibits, illustrating as 
they do the systematic means of education 
provided for the children of artificers, are 
such as to make us feel not altogether 
ashamed of the productions of our own 
schools for Art and Science. 

Of English exhibitors we shall have 
occasion to speak hereafter. The great 
want of the exhibition, which we hope to 
see remedied, is that of a clear, precise, 
and system of label and of index. 
Something of a handbook, or general 
guide to the exhibition, is almost impera- 





tively necessary. The catalogue should 
keep both these objects in view—the label 
being, as at South Kensington, a copy of 
the entry in the catalogue. 

We are at a loss to imagine under what 
title thecollection of paintings that disfigure 
the walls of the gallery has been admitted 
under the roof of the Agricultural Hall. It 
is well known that—more active a century 
ago at present, but never wholly 
extinct—a villainous industry has been lon 
exercised in the fabrication of soi-disant old 
pictures. We could fancy that all the 
unsold products of that industry have been 
collected at Islington. At times the work- 
man has been very bold. One piece of 
canvas is enclosed in both an inner and an 
outer frame, and recommended by a label 
inscribed with no less a name than that of 
Raffaelle. At times, confusion may arise 
between the apparent age of the gloomy 
production before one, and other circum- 
stances which indicate a recent origin; as 
in a copy of ‘The Bacchus and Ariadne of 
Titian,’ which, though very old in its dirt, 
looks as if it had made after the 
woeful cleaning of that famous picture. 
We desire to guard ourselves, in the 
absence of a catalogue, by admitting that 
we may not have examined every picture 
in the collection. But we endeavoured to 
look at all, and cannot recall one that de- 
serves anything but instant cremation. 

It is not fair to the English workman, to 
whom the subject is new, to let him see 
these things under the false idea that they 
are works of Art. It is not fair to 
the English nation that foreign workmen, 
many of whom know a picture when they 
see one, should be left under the impression 
that such is the English notion of good 
painting. We trust that the catalogue will 
contain a clear disclaimer of any god- 
fathership of these atrocious daubs on the 
part of the executive committee. 

We must not fail to record that her 
Majesty, while unable to preside at the 
formal opening of the exhibition, evinced 
her gracious interest in its welfare by pay- 
ing @ private visit on the llthinst. , 


—= 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of “ Tus Ant-Journat.” 
PICTURES IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


aig A. _ R.A., exhibits in the 
emy this year a fine picture 
No. 135), ting ‘The Proposal of the 
ews to Ferdi and Isabella (in order to 
secure their residence in Spain) to Defray the 
Expenses of the Moorish War, rejected through 
the Intolerance of Torquemada.’ The Inqui- 
sitor- has burst into the apartment 
where the sovereigns were giving audience and 
reminds them that Judas sold his Master for 
30 pieces of silver, and they will sell him for 
30,000, the amount the Jews proposed to give. 
According to the quotation given in the cata- 
logue from Prescott’s “ Lives of Ferdinand and 
Isabella” (ii. c. 17), the frantic priest threw 
down a crucifix, o course, to remind them of 


erucifiz, thus Siting to show the point of the 
—- he gives! Mr. Pettie’s picture, ‘A 

y’” (180), in the same room, also exhibits a 
strange oversight. A party of soldiers are 
leaving a e by a small door for a night 
attack. One man is enjoining silence 
placing his finger on his lips, but the lights are 
so arranged that (as the enemy are near h 
to hear) they must inevitably be observed 
the stream of light through the already half- 
opened door. 


Joun Piecot, Jun. 





ITALIAN MARBLE FOR ENGLISH 
SCULPTOKS. 


Ovr remarks as to the purity of the Carrara 
statuary marble by Mr. Jackson for 
his statue of Lord Palmerston, have induced 
several co dents to address us on the sub- 
{ect of the extreme difficulty experienced by 
glish sculptors in obtaining the b! ; 
material which they require from time to time. 
One gentleman us he has waited for ten 
months for a very moderately-sized block, 
ordered from —— in this country. From 
another source we hear of orders which are not 
executed at all. It is to say that 
the interests of the art of sculpture demand a 
free and ready access to the marble required by 
the sculptor. 

On the other hand, it is stated by a gentleman 
well known as ee chief supply, 
in this country, of the marble in question, that 
it is solely a question of price. English artists, 
we are told (and we were to refrain 
from replying, that times are much altered if 
such be the'case), will not pay the same price 
that foreign artists offer for the material, and 
thus, necessarily, they come off second best. 
Thirty shillings a cubic foot was stated by 
our informant to be the English notion of a 
proper price; while twice that sum, or £3 a 
cubic foot, can be readily obtained for the marble 
in question. 

e think there must be some error in this 
view of the case. It seems strange, that 
purchasers from among what used to be—till 
America took precedence of us in this re- 
pe pce most free-handed people of Europe, 

ould make the persistent mistake of expect- 
ing to obtain a valuable Art-material at half 
its ordinary price. Our rience of Italian 
life would have led us to look for the very 
reverse ; and unity in Italy must have 
altered the le since 1861 if Italian sculptors 
have to drive very economical bargains. 
Five or ten shillings a foot over the market- 
gilee weeld bo gridigal by few of us to secure 
a prompt, accurate, and reliable supply—and 
to talk of a wider difference seems to us to 
be wild. ’ 

Further, we can cite instances in which 
marble has been bought at Carrara itself, and 
also at Rome, by English sculptors or their 
representatives, on terms perfectly satisfac- 
tory to them, as well as, it may be presumed, 
to the vendors. One large and very perfect 
block we have seen which was bought at 40s. 
In another case five or six blocks 
store that encum- 


bers the Marmorata at They were 
resh were t to this country, were 
and conveyed to the studio of a well- 


known artist, costing less, when delivered there, 
notwi ing all these extra sources of ex- 


inquiry. At the Agricul 
conatile with works in the exquisite alabasters 
wrought at Florence—the agate alabaster, the 
illo alabaster, and the statuary alabaster— 
oe works of Cavaliere ge ar a 
talian sculptors, dazzling purity 0 
their marble. Carrara, it must be confessed, 
holds at present a . The re-discovered 
quarries “y Pentelicus ee Fed Se np ee 7 
grain. Russia promises a supply, but it is y 
in the future. Sl iti not the of true wis- 
dom to kill the goose golden egg. 
There is no purchaser Detter entitled to 
liberal treatment in the sale of marble than 


Shensey, ei See oS aee 

of our own, that shall secure to 
lish sculptor the ad which he has 

the right to enjoy, of a fair and open market. 
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ON THE 
ADAPTABILITY OF OUR 
NATIVE PLANTS TO PURPOSES OF 

ORNAMENTAL ART. 


BY EDWARD HULME, F.L.S. 





Parr V. 


In studying the application of natural vegetable 
forms to the various requirements of ornamental 
Art, such for instance as the employment of 
bold, vigorous plants to stone or wood-carving, 
and the more graceful and delicate growths to 
such fabrics as muslin and lace, we speedily 
find that in some cases we are unable to treat 
the whole of the plant we have selected for our 
" , owing to the limitations placed upon 

y the requirements of the work, the exi- 
gencies of manufacture, or the nature of the 
materials in which our design is to be em- 
bodied. In some cases, the flowers are too 
small in detail, or in the general mass, to 
accord well from the ornamentist’s point of 
view with the foliage of the plant ; the white 
bryony (Bryonia dioica) for instance, though 
excellently adapted for muslins, could not in its 


cant size or want of beauty, to the purpose of 
(Sedum acre re their =, 


ness, scarcely available fo: 

y e for 

design, the stellate flower is BaF oa 
form, and admirably adapted for diaper- 

ing and many other uses, when isolated from 

the rest of oe. Where both leaf and 

flower are from their beauty and relative scale 

sve adapted for Art-treatment, we are still, 

w circumstances require it, quite justified 

in om: ing either ome trrangement 


may be introduced. The came 

fresly introduced both in ancient and medieval 

Art, is an example of this use of isolated floral 
illustrations of the variety of beau- 


Hi 
ul 


thus ag of “el aaa gare we have 
ced plans of the 
common oo musk mallow, 
others. In the case of the tor- 
: i ccaae peor is selected, 
on account o' i of the calyx. 
of these flowers, nga from the 
of their blossoms, but also of their 


£] 


Hire 
i 


; 
t 


er, the result would be a continued cir- 
band of ornament. We proceed fac a4 as 
> our past papers, to give after this brief in- 
troduction a more detailed account of each 


plant. 

The Hers-Ropert (Geranium Robdertianum) 
is one of the numerous family of cranesbills, so 
called from a supposed resemblance between the 
form of the fruit and the bill of that bird, a 
resemblance also indicated in ae name 
geranium, derived from the geranos, a 
crane. The herb-Robert is one of a most 


being the oA og of 
Britain, and in many hy the world, 
growing u kinds flourishin 
Sp ee 
wu 
pect oa brilliant crimson in autumn, the plant 
and as the 


in diameter, of a d 
with lines of reddish, P 


are — ag cut, an 
The 5 ee Porry (Glaucium lu- yellow of its blossom, and its spreading growth, 





aid its identification by those of our readers | bill family will well repay the [attention and 
who are not acquainted with it. The flowers | study ofthe ornamentist, the dovesfoot cranesbill 
are of a delicate pink colour, though they may | (G. molle), and the blue meadow cranesbill (4. 
om be met with of a pure white; this | pratense), being especially suited to the require- 


ws abundantly near Nutfield, in | ments of the designer. The latter is a v 


Sener it instance. The whole of the cranes- | striking plant, and when once seen cannot w 





HERB-ROBERT. 


e blue, and veined | of many from the peculiarity of its habitat, 
ie: the leaves also growing and flourishing as it does by the sea- 
of a highly ornamental shore, where little else appears to thrive, and 
by the delicate green of its foliage, the brilliant 


be mistaken, each flower pra almost two inches | tewn) will no doubt have attracted the attention 








YELLOW-HORNED POPPY. 


covering large expanses of the shingly beach | growth, effectually nae ea it from the 


and beautiful carpet. The | yellow Welsh poppy (AMeconopsis Cambrica). 
e scarlet-horn na Che violet-horned pop- 


hly ornamental feature, 
sionally be found almost a foot in go ae and, ~ allied species, are both exceedingly rare in 
together with the form of leaf and locality of | Raoeed the latter, from its finely-cut leaves 


sae 


MUSK MALLOW. BORAGE. COMMON MALLOW. 


and size of flowers, is well adapted to Art | common plants, the musk mallow being fre- 





quently met with, and more especially on gra- 


Puithe Musx Mattow (Malva moschata), and the velly, soils, while ‘the common mallow, though 
Common Matiow (M. sylvestris), the subjects | rare in Scotland, is abundant throughout Eng- 
of our third and fifth illustrations, are land on all kinds of soil. The flower of the com- 





mallow is of a pale purplish tint, with the | many of our present vegetables into ne. 
on dake pep: rre arity he were a common article of diet. This, 
met with, ha the flowers of a with the musk mallow, and the wank aaiee 


round in general o (Althea officinalis), considerable medi- 


are 
lobed into five or seven divisions, | cinal te, the who m 
in allen tiene, befece the fateoduction of nous Pee dhery ny! onetnggg, esnas: oA 
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the Althwa, boiled in water, will yield one half | little of the extract, should throughout that da 

their weight of a glutinous matter, of great | be free from all fear of disease. Discorides con- 
value from its emollient qualities ; the leaves and | sidered it a sure antidote in cases of poisoning ; 
fruit will also yield it, but in a lesser degree. | while Hippocrates taught that its soothing 
The virtues of the family have long been recog- action especially fitted it asa vulnerary. The 
nised. Pliny held that whosoever should take a | flowers of the musk mallow are very large, and 





SORKEL. 
of a pure and delicate pink, the leaves very | racee; are chiefly tropical plants, about 600 
deeply divided, a featuredistinguishing it fromall | species are known, almost all ing the 


the other British species of mallow. Its English | mucilaginous character of our British species ; 
name is ted by the slight musky smell of | many yielding, in addition, a valuable fibre, and 
the foliage if pressed in the hand. The Mal- | some American and Asiatic species producing 





IVY-LEAVED SPEEDWELL. 


the well-known cotton, a filamentous substance | soothing effect of the ge number of the 
enveloping the seeds. The holyhock of our genus, while the English name has clearly 
gardens also belongs to this family. The } descended from the Anglo-Saxon malw. 

generic name, Malva, is derived fromaGreek The Boracs (Borago officinalis), though 
word, signifying to soften, in allusion to the widely distributed, is by no means a common 





TORMENTIL. 


plant ; and though mentioned by several old | in its exhilarating effects, hence the old 


writers, must be considered but a doubtful / saying, Ego borago gaudia semper ago, ‘I ~~ 4 
native. The generic name has been corrupted | give always courage.” The borage, like 

from two Latin words, cor the heart, and ago | comfrey and forget-me-not already referred to 
I act; from a belief as old as the time of Pliny, ‘in another paper, belongs to the order Boragi- 


=>() aT) 


© 
« 


- @ Py 
f' N24 Z. 





nace@, and in common with most of the species of | of the —its large looking 
that order, is marked by the gyrate or scorpoid slat dower, andthe ganar growth of the 


ent of its flowers, the stem being | plant, being admirabl 
coiléd’ round like the mainspring of a watch. | of d Av'an example, we may instance 
It may be met with occasionally in the ornament | the MS. hours of Henry VIL., in British 


pa rs Dee bow is introduced on a 
en on one 0 
oy pest —— foe teen selected as 
peg of our sixth = say “ey tions 
present paper. 0 rom its incon- 
spicuous character the senate very readily 
be passed over, it will, we think, be found to 
the tig we a of the oe 

e lightness and grace of its wth, its 
brilliant colour, and the rich han at te leaf, 
are all characteristics that should render it 
valuable to those engaged in decorative Art. 
The leaves have a pleasant acid flavour and are 
occasionally employed in salads. The English 
name is derived from the Anglo-Saxon sur, sour. 
The present — must not, from similarity of 
name, be confused with the wood-sorrel (Ozalis 
acetosella), as _ two ds aa are very different in 
appearance, the wood - sorrel havi 
ee and a beautiful trefoil oh y Bs 
0 A 
The eighth illustration is derived from the 
Ivy-LEAVED SrEEDWELL (Veronica hederifolia), a 
plant of frequent occurrence, but which, from its 
weak trailing habit and small size, may very 
easily be overlooked. It may generally be met 
with on hedge-banks, and flowers freely from 
March to A t with a delicate pale blue 
“a blossom. 

e TormeEntit (Potentilla tormentilla) has 
already, to some extent, been referred to in a 
preceding paper when speaking of an allied 
species, the cinquefoil. e flowers, though 
typically composed of four petals, are frequently 
to be found with the petals five in number, 
the calyx in that case being cleft into ten 
segments, instead of the normal arrangement 
shown in our figure. We are not acquainted 
with any example of the use of the tormentil in 
ornament, but the wood-strawberry (Frageria 
vesca), an allied genus of the same natural order, 
has the same form of calyx, the ts being 
alternately large and small and twice as nume- 
rous as the petals; and this beautiful orna- 
mental feature is very carefully shown in a 
sixteenth-century MS. at the British Museum, 
where the plant is introduced in one of the 
borders. 

The Avens (Geum urbanum), belonging to 
the same natural order, rosacea, as the tormentil 
and wood-strawberry, possesses also the same 

iarity of flower, the petals being five innum- 

, while the calyx is composed of five large 
segments, alternating with five others of a much 
smaller size. The root is very astringent in 
its nature, and of sufficient value to be included 
in the Materia Medica. The avens may be 

erally found growing in hedges and woods, 
lowering during June and July, and attaining 
to a height of from one to two feet. The leaves 
are very ornamental in character, and will, 
equally with the flowers, prove of valuable 
service to the designer. 

The ArrowneEap (Sagittaria sagittifolia), one 
of our most beautiful aquatic plants, must be so 
well known to our sented that any lengthened 
description of it will be superfluous. Its 
generic, specific, and English names all alike 
a out its leading characteristic, the beauti- 

arrowheaded shape of its leaves ;—sagitta, 
es ios Sus eo cae ee 
composed of three parts, the ing a 
brilliant white, with a = pink irregular 
blotch at their bases. The forms of the flowers, 
fruit, and leaves are all equally adapted for 
decorative purposes, though it does not ap 
to have received in the past the attention which 
its merits might fairly claim, the only 
instances of its application in ornamental Art 
with which we are acquainted deing in a 

ing band of ornament round a tomb, 
fourteenth century, in the cloisters, Burgos. 
The flowers are incorrectly represented as 
having four petals, but the general effect is 


very good. 
“The Mistteror—Anglo-Saxon, mistelta (Vis- 
cum album)—is so well known that it would 
appear strange that so familiar a plant has been 
but little employed in medieval Art, did we not 
remember tits pagan associations had 
it under a ban. The only example of 
see olager ft age + ps Soa er 
one spandrils of a tomb in Bristo 

Cathedral. 
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MR. MORGAN’S STUDIES FROM 
THE HOLY LAND. 


Scutprurs and Painting have thisimmeasurable 
advantage over their sister Art of Architecture, 

productions are always 
capable of reference to the standard of Nature 
herseif. Accordingly the greatest triumphs of 
the scul and the painter have been 
attained in those memorable eras when, break- 
ing away from the fetters of conventional rule, 
the artists of Athens and of Rome held con- 
verse with that which was visibly beautiful, and 
reproduced the noblest human forms, idealised 
only by the power of uncommunicable genius. 
Such was the reform inaugurated by Phidias, 
by Polycletus, by Praxiteles, and by the Greek 
masters of ~ era of ty Bagh ~ was that 
effected by Perugino, phael, by Leonardo 
da Vinci, and by the great artists of Leonine 
Rome. 

Under our own eyes—however small be the 
amount of general attention excited by the 
fact—a reform of a similar nature is now bei 
attem with respect to the artistic illustra- 
tion of the early history of the Christian faith. 
Roman Bom Italian artists bave copied = 
forms whi gave to virgin, to apostle, an 
pr eigenen pg wt dagen. the graceful and 
noble women and men of a land where beauty 
is indigenous. As the Madonnas of Raphael 
were but portraits of Italian women, however 
refined and glorified by the imagination of the 
divine painter, so were his saints, and prophets, 
and martyrs, clad in the apparel, and placed 
amid the scenery, of Italy. Thus have we 
come, throughout western Europe, to regard 
sacred scenes through an Italian rendering, and 
to depict on canvas Christ and his attendants 
as Romans rather than as Jews. 

This want of truth in re tation has been 
detected by that fuller knowledge which every 
day is adding to the resources of the artist. 
In our own country, and in France, such 
men as Bida, Herbert, Holman Hunt, Dobson, 
and Goodall, are bringing the East before our 
eyes—the Eastof to-day, indistinguishable as it 
is from the East of 2,000 years since. We have 
a word to say of the labours of an artist who 
is attempting, with no feeble power, another 
stride in the same direction. 

Mr. J. Me already known as a genre 
painter of considerable merit, has recently spent 
eight months in Pulestine, urged by the desire 
to study on the spot the scenery, the dress, the 
physiognomy, and the incidental details of the 
unchanging Oriental life. We have been fa- 
voured with a view of his numerous sketches, 


have also shown us—is alto- 
gether e ew of Europe, Heavy 
eyelid and ulous lip disappear, and we can 
understand how it is thet the ancient lines of 





doubt that a departure from this course will be 
as unwelcome and as unaccepted as would be a 
retranslation of the Bible itself into the col- 
loquial English of the day. We think Mr. 
Morgan must adhere to the tradition of his Art 
in this respect, even if he denies the pictorial 
gifts of St. as a portrait-painter. 

The other point is less important, but still is 
important. Of the two forms of head-dress 
now worn, and long since worn in Palestine, 
the turban is the smartest, and by far the 
least pictorial. The head -dress ordinarily 
worn by the Arab sheiks is —— either ky 
painting or in sculpture—flowing, deep-shaded, 
and antique. Now admitting, as all familiar 
with sun of the eo ean ~ gre 
must do, the absurdity of represen e 
sacred Person of Christ’ bare-headed, after the 
example of the Roman painters, we yet claim 
that the innovation (for which the pictures we 
have named before have paved the way) shall 
be consistent with grandeur of style, although 
at the same time natural and truthful. 

One finished study, together with an un- 
finished full-size painting, by Mr. Morgan, re- 
presents Christ and the woman of Samaria at 
the well. No one who looks at the picture 
can doubt what story it intends to tell. The arid 
scenery, the well with its narrow aperture 
pie in a stone, the leathern bucket, 
the figure and of the woman (we must 
allow a painter’s licence for her youth), the 
pose, the dress, the hands and feet of the 
‘Teacher, are all admirable. But the face is 
that of the youthful Mohammed; or, still 
more likely, that of a youthful conqueror like 
Timour (had he not been a Tartar). It has an 
expression of something like cunning; which 
was, no doubt, in the features of the model, 
but which could not have been in the physiog- 
nomy of the Son of Mary. The brilliant 
yellow and crimson turben is a secondary 
flaw; but it is, in our judgment, a flaw. 
With a grander, graver head, and a more 
majestic head-dress, this picture would strike 
any one with admiration: the figures are all 
that can be desired. 

A group of the three travellers on the journey 
to Emmaus, though not telling the story after 
our version of its occurrence, has much power 
and truth. No less close to Oriental habit is a 
group on the Mount of Olives, where the Master, 
pausing in his walk after the constant Eastern 
mode, spreaas his hands as he calls on the 
disciples attending him to “ Consider the lilies 
how they grow.” The cager attention of the 
women is well pourtrayed; and the light on 
the horizon gives a magical effect to the scene. 
Over the bleak hill lies the village of Bethany ; 
and beyond, the range of distant mountains 
looks down on the profound depression of the 
basin of the Dead Sea. 

Of another design of Mr. Morgan, yet in 
the state of study and of sketch, we entertain 
the highest expectations. We have reached the 
limit of our space; but, with ission, we 
shall revert to this subject in a future number. 


—__->—- 


THE PALACE WITHOUT AN 
ARCHITECT. 


In a few ¢ and well-measured words the 
select committee of the House of Lords have 
intimated their sense of the attempt made to 
filch Mr. Barry's well-considered designs, and 
to mess and tinker them in the misappropria- 
tion. The comparison of the plans ed 
to the general reports of the committee of the 
Houses of Lords and of Commons, leaves no 
doubt that what is now called the “ First 
Commissioner's plan” is only a bungling 


reproduction of that of Mr. —— 
‘ “In the plans prepared by Mr. Barry,” sa 
their lordships, “ very i pecitieedelians 


in space and height would be obtained.” The 
committee desire to repeat the remark made by 
them in their former report, “‘ tbat while they 
are very sensible of the importance of observ 
ing reasonable economy in all public ex i 
ture, they feel that in making an 

provision for the accommodation Houses 


oo 





of Parliament, it is desirable that all should be 
done in the best manner, and that some addi- 
tional outlay by which greater convenience 
will be obtained, will be money well laid out.” 

As a quiet comment on the presumption of 
the First Commissioner, their lordships express 
the “ <> that a competent — may be 
appointed to prepare the plans.” ey remark 
that as alteration must be made, “ care should 
be taken that it is done in a manner consistent 
with architectural effect. They are confident 
that the House would be unwilling that, for 
want of a proper design, the building should 
bein any way di in carrying out their 
proposals.” In a word, the peers, who have a 
permanent and hereditary interest in the archi- 
tectural beauty, no less than in the convenience, 
of the Palace of the Legislature, broadly hint 
their ey age of the substitution of official 
tinkerin the pro and customary dis- 
charge of the duties of an architect. 

True to his nature to the last, the Chief 
Commissioner has added to his former laurels 
the glory of snubbing the House of Lords. 
In reply to a question by Mr. Beresford Hope, 
the officially right honourable person replied 
that the works of alteration of the palace 
would be carried out by engineer officers—and 
better executed than had been the case 
hitherto. Will the peers endure this ? 

Curiously enough, on almost the same day 
that witnessed this last drusquerie, one of the 
cheap daily worshippers of the administration 
published a report of proceedings relative to 
the representation of Tower Hamlets if the 
present member should “accept: a foreign 
appointment.” May he speedily accept—and 
may it be very foreign! 





OBITUARY. 


JEAN CHARLES THEVENIN. 


WE owe a tribute, however tardy, to the 
memory of this eminent engraver, whose 
burin ere now, enriched our 
With deep regret we record that M. ‘I 
venin closed, in the past year, a career of 
honourable maturity by a death at once 
most melancholy and most mysterious. It 
was his habit to pass his winters in Rome, 
where, indeed, he had been born, and had 
also married. There one morning, and at 
a very early hour, his remains were found 
bye friar, beneath the walls of the church 
St. Paul (extra muros), which was then 
un ing repairs. It was obvious that 


—_ ; jecting cage og core Pwr — 
either or sprang. tragic fact 
never been elucida’ 


eg gew was of a ~— — 
guish artistic power. is grand- 
father stood high among the architects 
of his time: his father was a distinguished 
painter, a member of the Institute and Di- 
rector of the French Academy at Rome. In 
son nature cnr continued the line. 

@ gave unequivocal evidence of possessing, 
in a high degree, the faculties of soaleten, 
pa. engraver, and musician. He took, 

owever, to engraving as his special prac- 
tice, wherein he enjoyed the advantage 
of providing his own working copies of 
the masterpieces which he undertook. His 
more remarkable works were—a portrait of 
Gerard Dow, from an original in Florence ; 
Ary Scheffer’s it of Rossini i; Raphael’s 
Virgin at the , the original at Munich ; 
Scheffer’s Child, for which he was 
honoured with a gold medal; Guido’s 
Cenci; the portrait of Queen Marie Chris- 
tina of Savoy ; St. Luke after Raffaelle ; the 
Children of Charles I., from the original in 
the Turin Museum, and for which he was 
honoured with the Cross of 8. Maurice and 
Lazarus; Suzannah at the Bath, after Cor- 
reggio; and Hamon’s Skein- Winders, for 
which see our April No. for 1868. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THe Royat ACADEMY EXHIBITION OF 
1870 is now closed; it is understood to be 
largely productive of income to the Royal 
Academy : we shall probably be, ere long, in 
position to report as to the general results. 

Tue Royat AcapEMy.—Two Associates 
were elected members on the 30th June, 
when Richard Ansdell, Esq., and Henry 
Tanworth Wells, Esq., were promoted to 
full honours; the other Associates who 
went to the ballot being Mr. Frost, Mr. 
Leslie, and Mr. Dobson. ‘These elections 
are satisfactory; Mr. Ansdell has been 
‘* waiting” for about fifteen years, and was 
entitled to the distinction any time during 
that long period: his pictures this year are 
his best. Mr. Wells is a portrait-painter, 
or rather a painter of portrait-pictures ; and 
has established his right to the position 
he now holds. Yet that system cannot 
be healthy which compels men of unques- 
tionable ability to remain “out in the 
cold,” until a dead hand opens the door and 

ives admission. The ‘‘ Forty” must be 

ed up; but only death makes room for a 
successor. It seems an idle task to urge 
on the Royal Academy the justice, wisdom, 
and policy of not postponing help until it is 
no longer needed. But there are at least a 
score of cases such as that of Mr. Ansdell— 
a reputation having been made, perhaps a 
property accumulated, before the = 
Academy admits that which the public 
to the full acknowledged. 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1871.— 
The Royal Academy has named the follow- 
ing gentlemen to act as judges for admit- 
ting works of Art to this Exhibition :—Mr. 
Elmore for Painting, Mr. Calder Marshall 
for Sculpture, and Mr. E. M. Barry for 
Architecture. The Society of Painters in 
Water Colours has named Mr. Alfred W. 
Hunt, and the Society of British Artists 
Mr. Clint. Other nominations have to be 
made. 

British GALLERY, Parn Mat. — 
oma the modern pictures of the English, 
French, and Bel schools which are 
exhibited at 57 and 58, Pall Mall, will be 
found several well-known favourites. We 
may mention as familiar to our readers— 
Mr. Nicol’s ‘ Both Puzzled;’ Mr. Cope’s 
‘Othello and Desdemona;’ and r. 
Wylkie Wynfield's ‘Rich Widow.’ ‘The 
Embarkation of George IV. at Kingstown,’ 
by Turner, is a picture that attracted 
much attention in its time. ‘ Amy Rob- 
sart and Varney,’ by E. 0. Barnes, is happy 
in expression as well as in costume, 
new-found dignity a on the youn 
countess as gracefully as her quaint raft 
* At the Carnival.’ by R. Hillingford, is a 
truthful bit of Italian life. The look, half 
bravado and half doubt, with which 
Pelicinello regards the insistent priest, is 
admirably given, as is the all but van- 
quished hesitation of the buxom woman 
who lends her ear to the gallant in a pink 
domino. ‘Corinna,’ by J. Coomans, is 
gracefully drawn, and tenderly coloured, 
though the face is not that of a poetess. 
An early picture by Maclise, ‘The Three 
b rypennl er through — much labour 

great artist must have passed to 
attain his later excellence. Perhaps the 
most interesting painting in the gallery is 
‘The Tribe of Benjamin seizing the 
Daughters of Shiloh,’ the picture for which 
Millais obtained the gold medal of the 
Royal Academy. While it may be thought 
that the idea was suggested by Ru- 
bens’ ‘Rape of the Sabines,’ there is a 
freshness and a power in the frolic vio- 





lence of the young Hebrew giants which 
is in keeping with one of the most 
idyllic passages in sacred story. One of 
the Hebrew maidens looks as if she feared 
that she was not pursued :—the life and 
low and original treatment of the inci- 
ent are such as to the genius of a 
great artist. Of the numerous styles 
successively adopted by Mr. Millais, none 
suited his cil better than that here 
employed. re are in all about 260 pic- 
tures in the gallery. 

THE OONVERSAZIONE AT THE ROYAL 
AcapEMY.— The evening was a great suc- 
cess; there were present, perhaps, 1,200 
ladies and gentlemen; among them, a 
large proportion of artists, for every exhibi- 
tor received an invitation. The rooms 
were brilliantly lit, the pictures were seen 
to great advantage, and the Conversazione 
seems to have given entire satisfaction to all 
who had the good fortune to be present. 

Roya InstiTuTe oF BRITISH ARCHI- 
TEcTs.—The annual Conversazione of the 
Institute of British Architects was illus- 
trated on its late recurrence by an abun- 
dant display of the treasures both of 
Nature and of Art. Mr. Mortlock fur- 
nished a number of the majolica vases 
which are now so successfully manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Minton and Co., which 
were filled with shrubs, flowering — and 
cut flowers. Messrs. Copeland supplied 
statuettes and centre-pieces of Parian. 
The - enamelled, and coloured glass of 
the Murano Company was also well re- 
presented, as well as the celebrated glass 
mosaic for which Messrs. Salviati are 
famous. Permanent photographs, and 
specimens of the autotype process, were 
displayed by Messrs. Edwards and Kidd, the 

roprietors of a photo-mechanical process. 

e band of the Coldstream Guards en- 
livened the meeting. It is intended to 
o the ensuing session on the first 

onday in November. 

THe Honorary DeGRez of D.C.L. was 
conferred tively, on Sir F. Grant, 
P.R.A.; Sir E. Lan r, R.A.; and Mr. 
Boxall, R.A.; at the last Oxford ‘‘ Com- 
memoration.” 

Sm ©. L. Eastiake’s PIcrurRE oF 
Napotzon I.—In the Times ne per 
was published somewhat recently a letter 
from Lord Clinton, in reply to a remark 
made in the Quarterly Review, respecting the 
‘* strange disappearance of this canvas,” and 
stating that the picture is in his ion. 
It may interest his lordship, and the writer 
of the article in the Quarterly, to know that 
this portrait was engraved in the Art- 
Journal for September, 1848; the artist, 
then Mr. Eastlake, having lent it to us for 
that purpose. 

Tue ALBERT GotD MEDAL of the Society 
of Arts has been given to M. de Lesseps, the 
distinguished French engineer, “‘for his 
services to arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce, in the making of the Suez Canal.” 
It was formally presented at a recent 
meeting of the Society at which the Prince 
of Wales presided. 

Socrery oF PaInTeRs IN WATER- 
CoLtours.—Messrs. W. ©. T. Dobson, 
A.R.A., and W. Deane, have been elected 
associate members of this society. The 
latter artist has mi from the itute 
of Water-Colour Painters. 

THe Royat AcaDEMY, according to The 
Architect, has resolved to institute a sys- 
tem of ical teaching in Architectural 
Art, under the name of the Architectural 
School, which will consequently be, for the 
future, one of the regular departments of 
instruction. The Academy has fixed upon 
Mr. Richard Phené Spiers, architect, as 





master: this gentleman is young, but he 
has already obtained a very high profes- 
sional reputation, and is one of the *‘ gold 
medallists” of the Academy. : 

Tue Derby CABINET, a picture painted 
by Mr. H. Gales from a design by Mr. John 
Gallery, in'Pall Mall, “Tt represents. the 

, in ; represen e 
Conservative ministers —- consulta- 
tion upon the question of Abyssinian 
expedition. The late Earl of Derby stands 
at the head of the table in the act of 
addressing his coadjutors, and Mr. Disraeli 
also ovcupies a prominent standing posi- 
tion. The picture throughout is very 
carefully painted, and each member of the 
cabinet is easily recognised: the general 
cuppete to be the past pactieerel Wy Bir. 
su to . 
Gilbert in the work, is excellent. We do 
not, however, quite understand this ‘‘ part- 
nership concern,” and — if any of 
the “ originals” sat for their its. 

Sr. Paut’s.—The Grocers’ pany has 
accepted our challenge. We are glad to 
learn that this public-spirited guild have 
offered to subscribe £2,000 towards the 
completion of the cathedral, provided the 
total sum of £150,000 is raised. We are 
assured that the condition will be fulfilled. 

Mr. Durnam has just completed a life- 
size group, in marble, of the four daughters 
of Mr. W. H. Smith, the member for West- 
minster. In portrait-sculpture of children, 
the chief art of the sculptor—in addition to 
the accuracy of the likeness, of which Mr. 
Durham’s name is a gusrantee—is displayed 
in the arrangement of the group, which, in 
this case, is at once natural, ul, and 
original. Mr. Durham has also just com- 
pleted, in the clay, a very life-like group of 
two boys taking to the water foradip. A 
little fellow is perched on the shoulders of 
his elder companion, and the comic terror 
with — he sous = — Bin 
charmin rendered. pair o , 
Hero ag ee are also worthy of the 
chisel of an artist who bas known so well 
how to please, that he has been commis- 
sioned to repeat his ‘Go to Sleep’ more 
than a dozen times. : 

A Screen, of very considerable dimen- 
sions, has-been lately exhibited at the 

of Mr. Fagon Watson, 201, Picca- 

illy, the artist engaged to decorate it by 
the Earl of Durham, to whom it belongs. 
It shows twenty-four views of scenery in 
the grounds park of Lambton Castle, 
the seat of his lordship: twelve of these 
pictures are rather large, the others com- 
paratively small ; —— all painted in 
water-colours, but with a force scarcely, if 
at all, to be distinguished from oils, and 
pags a ean ae to — in a 
shrub, an : tography coul 
scarcely uce more naturalistic exacti 
Wak dup sugerd to their’ plshereaqee che 
with due to ue cha- 
racter, and treated with as much variety as 
the character of the scenery admits. e 


ample space between the pictures, so that 
each is seen to advantage, while the entire 
collection, viewed from short distance, is 


oP coe a or WESTMINSTER.— 


The greatest ornament of the metro- 
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of public convenience, and aptness for se- | 
lectin 


appropriate time for public works, 
that 
appears to be unabated. On the opening of | 
Parliament, Fleet Street was punctually | 


“taken up,” with a view, no doubt, of | 


ting the deliberations of the House 

ben being troubled by too easy commu- 

nication with the Oity. As we write, | 
the block is transferred to Holborn. The 
Metropolitan Railway has been found guilty | 
of causing “‘ counts out,” by taking mem- 
bers too readily away from the House: no 
such misdemeanour can be charged against 


Wrrpsor.—Consider- 
able advance has been made in the decora- 
tion of this chapel by Baron Triqueti. Our 
readers are not uainted, speci- 
mens of the intarsiatura to be seen at South 
Kensington, as well as from the earlier and 
not very successful attempts at University 
College, of the style of marble 
inlay work, to development of which 
such ample scope has been given by the 
Royal Commission for the Wolsey Chapel. 
The decoration consists of oud | wep a the 
quasi-mosaics themselves; and the pierced, 
inlaid, and embossed marble-frames in 
ee ee oe We defer giving a 
more account of the individual 
works, or presenting our readers with any 
a iation.of the artistic possibilities of 
e method, or actual merit of the work’, to 


princes ‘ 
Thus the example of Jehoshaphat in ensur- | 
ing the education of the people has been, 
not inappropriately, cited. The obverse | 
and reverse of the i i i 


the shekel of the sanctuary (not a few of 

which have been recovered by the labours 

of the Palestine Exploration Society), 

would be not unworthy companions. 

Medallions in white marble, in low relief, 

of the children, are introduced above | 
each pi The decorative importance 
of the work now in hand at Windsor is of 
the highest order. 

THe TuRNER CoLLEcTION.—The vener- 
able Lord St. Leonards has come forward, 
not so much in the character of a lover of 
Art, as in that of a sound and authoritative 
expounder of the law, to denounce the 
dan character of Mr. Ayrton’s pro- 

to mpezee the terms on which the 
nation holds the invaluable uests of a 
son of whom she is justly proud. Turner 
made a will, with several codicils, under 
which the Royal Academy took a large sum 
of money, and the nation received the 
punting? in question. A suit took place 
tween the Academy and the next of kin, 
which was amicably settled, the kinsfolk 
taking the residue of Turner's property ; 
and the Government 





ises our metropolitan action, | 





theirs, until alarmed by the prospect of 
losing the pictures in consequence, when 
they refe the subject to the satisfactory 
tribunal of a select committee of the House 
of Lords. The result was the removal of 
the we espe to the place in the National 
Gallery which they now occupy. A pro- 
posal afresh to violate the trusts of the 
will of the patriotic artist thus betrays 
as gg ignorance of the actual history 
of the bequest, as it does indifference to 
national faith and public honour. 

A Rare Brsrz.—A co y of Macklin’s 
splendid edition of the Bib: was recentl 
sold by auction in London for £165. It 
contained about 11,000 engravin and 
drawings—including the original illustra- 
tions—of every school and style, and ex- 
tended to sixty-three folio volumes. 
The collection was fi by the late Mr. 
John Grey Bell, of Manchester. 

THe ABJURATION OF GALILEO.— We 
have been favoured with a view of a picture 
of no ordinary pretension by an Italian 
artist, Signor Squarcina, which is now in 
an atélier, at No. 5, Oromwell Place. 
When we say that this painting covers 
a canvas of some twenty-three feet in 
length, and contains upwards of twenty 


life-size pee beside a large mew tary 


excited can monks, and that it 
occupied the artist for ten years, it will 
be seen that it is an attempt at historical 
es on a large scale. Nor can it be 
enied that it is a fine picture. The 


' subject is the abjuration of Galileo, who 


kneels in the centre of the scene, before a 


| wooden altar. His hand is ‘placed on an 
ay copy of the Old Testament, and one 
o 


S. C) en . vt Inquisition, 
with an expression of fiendish malignity, 
directs attention to the tenth chapter 


| of the Book of Joshua, at which the book 


isopen. Thechief commissary of the Inqui- 
sition is seated, as are five Dominican ‘‘ ad- 
visers of the holy office.” The other figures, 
including seven cardinals, are ances: 
Behind Galileo kneels a Dominican monk, 
about to consume the heretical writings. 
The play of ex ion in the faces, 
downcast look of the friends of the astro- 
nomer, the pallid, hunted look of the 
great pioneer of truth himself, the fury 
of the accusers, the disputing of the rabble 
of monks, the pondering air of some of 
the nobler cardinals—are all admirably ren- 
dered. To English eyes, the eae - 
some instances may @ extravagant ; 
but it is onl the vid. habitual extrava- 
gance of Italian life. We hear the pic- 
ture has been purchased for the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 

stIncton Roap IMPROVEMENT. — 
The Government! has been unable to face 
the unpopularity in which the simple fact 
of advocacy by the First Commissioner of 
Public Works involved a measure to which 
both the Administration and the House 
were pledged. The Kensington Road 
Improvement Bill, poring. 4. by its 
gratuitous introduction, only as the oppor- 
tunity for a “demonstration” against the 
irrepressiblemember for the Tower Hamlets, 
has for the season. The site 
for the Albert Memorial, and that for the 
Royal Albert Hall, were selected with the 
intention that the slight alteration which 
would at once improve one main entrance 
to London, and render architectural treat- 
ment of the locality possible, should be 
carried out. Mr. Temple, when 
First Commissioner of Works, submitted to 
her Maj advice to that effect. Lord 
ey 
which was by the local 
concerned. . Ayrton’s unnecessary ap- 





lication to the House of Commons as to 

e improvement of a royal park, took the 
form of a bill, which was read a second 
time ; and the resolution to discharge that 
order was neither more nor less than a 
covert intimation to the Government to 
i Mr. Ayrton. As it is, we have 
lost a year, but we have kept our First 
pees + ger Re he his superior col- 

es joy of their bargain. 

“THE Gnarmro,—This weekly illustrated 
paper makes ¢ and entirely satisfactory 
progress. = It is exceedingly well done: the 
paper is good, so is the printing, and the 
wood-engravings are of much excellence ; 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain better ; moreover, the work is care- 
fully and judiciously edited, and contains 
articles of considerable ability, week after 
week. We gave the Graphic but a cold 
welcome when it first appeared; our ex- 
sagen of its success were not sanguine. 
mn common justice, therefore, we are 
bound to bear testimony to its value, now 
that it has been on trial during six months. 
Our opinion is, therefore, worth much 
more to-day than it would have been 


a. 
THE res’ Exursition.—The secre- 
has received from the council of the 
Royal Academy a sum of £50, in aid of the 
school associated with the society. It is 
no doubt of the proceeds of the exhibi- 
tion of old masters, and it is understood 
that large grants have been made to the 
several ‘‘ Art-charities.” We hear we | 
further of the project to found and establi 
an institution for the orphans of artists. 
Tue StaTvE or Mr. Peazopy, by the 
Royal Exchange, at length assumes a re- 
spectable appearance. It is now fixed on 
an appropriate pedestal, and is surrounded 
with iron railings gilded at the top. 
UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE oF Books ON 
Art.—The ent of Science and Art 
has published the second and concluding 
volume of this comprehensive and valuable 
work ; for although it is open to revision, 
and there is no doubt that much will be 
added to it ere it can be said to be finally 
completed, yet, in its present form, it is a 
most important contribution to encyclo- 
— literature, showing a vast amount of 
bour and research on the part of all 
engaged in its compilation. e would 
for the consideration of these 
gentlemen, whether it would not be worth 
while to include in future editions which 
may be published, the series of papers upon 
Art, especially if x age seg oe 
ap in magazines and other - 
; assuming, of course, that they are 
something more than of mere temporary 
value. e could point out, for example, 
some published in our own Jonas 
Fairholt’s ‘‘ Ancient Ships,” and his ‘‘ An- 
cient Brooches and Fastenings;”’ Boutell’s 
**Royal Armory of England;” Tenis- 
wood’s “ Memorials of Sains" Mrs. 
Bury Palliser’s ‘‘ Historic Devices and 


Badges ;”’ Cutts’s,“‘ Knights of the Middle 
Ages ;” with such rs as the biograph- 
ical sketches of ‘ ian Painters” and 


of “‘ British Artists,” ‘‘ The Great Masters 
of Art,” and ‘‘Rome and her Works of 
Art;” all of which are profusely illustrated. 
The two volumes published may be had of 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, and at the 
office of Notes and Queries. 

— ON ons ch oe have 
received a “‘ pri ‘ a 
issued by the committee of the St. Paul’s 
Completion Fund in ce of the 
object mentioned in our number. The 


Dean and Chapter have the to 
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design which they pro , a8 far as - 
a to follow, a ‘can as sat pl 
£250,000. They state that before the fire 
a sum of £100,000 was raised by dona- 
tions for Inigo Jones’s restoration. After 
the fire of 1666, part of the coal-tax was 
allotted to the rebuilding of the cathedral ; 
but more than £126,000 was raised by 
ial contribution. Nearly half a mil- 
lion sterling has been subscribed within 
the past few years, for the restoration of 
nine of our cathedrals, together with that 
of St. Patrick’s, Dublin; and after the 
confiscation of a net receipt of about 
£90,000 a year, subject to a tive 
increase, which the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners now enjoy from the decanal, 
ee and capitular estates of St. 
aul’s, the fabric certainly has a right to 
expect a full measure of national support. 


pees of oo hag ae ee see Pp 


The 

additional force to our suggestion that the 
completion of the stained-glass windows 
should precede any other attempt at inter- 
nal decoration. 

MINIATURES AT THE RoyaL ACADEMY. 
—Does the Royal Academy consider minia- 
ture-painting to be unworthy of attention ? 
Is that branch of Art in which we have 
some of the most precious and durable 
mementoes of the features, the dress, and 
the general aspect of our remote ancestors 
to be altogether tess by the unflatter- 
ing distortions of photography ? Complaints 
are made that miniatures have this year 
had a very narrow escape of absolute 
exclusion from Burlington House. It is 
said the Academy objects to give more 

to them in future. is exclu- 
sion will be of great prejudice to a branch 
of Art now reviving to some extent—and 
which ought to be enco 

‘BRIGHTON IN 1869.’— Mr. Reuben 
Brookes has now on view, at the St. 
James's Gallery, No. 17, Regent Street 
(to which we refer in another column), a 
picture by Mr. J. Webb, which he is 
arranging to have engraved. The subject is 
‘Brighton in 1869.’ The treatment of the 
scene is bold and original. The spectator 
finds himself placed about half-way along 
the pier, looking seaward. The long line 
of handsome buildings that face the sea 
stretches athwarf the view. Close by is 
the vivid life of the town and of the season— 
merry girls and gay dresses, and all the 
fresh sparkle of sea-side enjoyment. The 
water, very naturally — sets the 
scene in an appropriate e. 

‘THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE AND 
Princess oF Wats.’ —It will be in 
memory that this auspicious event was 
commemorated by Mr. Frith, R.A., in a 
very admirable picture, which Mr. Sim- 
mons is engraving, and what some day or 
other Mr. Graves (who bought the picture, 
—_ and subscription list, from Mr. 

latou, the original owner of them all) will 
publish : the theme is too obsolete to excite 
any interest now ; but, fortunately for the 
proprietor, a large number of subscribers 
were obtained at the time, and probably 
the publication will not result in a heavy 
loss. The subject has been in court: 
a tobacconist in the Strand, who is also a 
gm ger (one of the “legion” ), sued 

widow of Mr. Flatou, on the ground that 
by a special contract Flatou was to give to 
the tobacconist 200 guineas’ worth of 
proofs in exchange for two pictures, the 
pictures being subsequently sold at Chris- 
tie’s for £49. He establi his claim 
and in course of time the ‘200 gui 
worth” of proofs will be handed over 
the tobacconist, who will, no doubt, show 
them in his windows, and sell them “at 


— Lad | 





whet Cae ae bring ;” and that, if we 
a rightly, will is var little. 
SweEpisH ScHooit-room.—We are in- 
formed that M. Fahnehjelm, the Swedish 
Commissioner for the forthcoming series of 
annual International Exhibitions, has ap- 
plied for permission to exhibit a full-sized 
model of a school-room, just as it exists in 
the country parishes in Sweden, with all 
the books, maps, apparatus, forms, desks 
&c., in order to give a complete 
Swedish system of elementary instruction. 
Her a: Commissioners will, there 
can be no doubt, gladly place a sufficient 
space at the disposnl of the Swedish Com- 
pepe dl ee a... as an peg 
tis to 0 t encouragement wi 
be given to on to follow this 
excellent example. easy comparison 
of international appliances for educational 
would be most useful to visitors 
to the Exhibition, and would be beneficial 
and stimulating to the countries exhibiting. 
NationaL Porrrair GaLLery.—The 
Directors of the National Portrait Gallery 
have added to their collection a full- 
size, three-quarter length, it of Louis 
Frangois Roubiliac, by Adrien C tier. 
This beautiful picture, which is in very 
rfect preservation, was sold at Messrs. 
hristie’s, on the 30th of April, to Mrs. 
Noseda, of Wellington Street, from whom 
the purchase was made for the gallery, at 
the price of 100 guineas. The picture is 
signed and dated 1762. From the catalogue 
of the Society of Artists, which was the 
precursor of our present Royal Academy, 


in 1761, it appears that a half-length of i 


Roubiliac, by Carpantior, was exhibited 
in that year. It is, therefore, open to 
omy ee 3 present —— a 
replica, e subject was engraved, in 
iota by D. Martin, in 1765; and the 
engraving is inscribed to Robert Alex- 
ander, Esq., at Edinburgh, from an ori- 
ginal picture in his possession. The pre- 
sent picture was one of a collection 

fine paintings at Tong Castle, near Shif- 
nall, the pro of Colonel Durant. 
There exists another life-size portrait of 
Roubiliac, in wet crayons, in the posses- 


sion of the t-grandson, and represen- 
tative of that sculptor, which has never 
been out of the family. It was taken some 


years before the Carpantier portrait, and is 
attributed to Cotes. The artist is repre- 
sented as modelling the head of a Medusa. 


In Carpantier’s picture he is engaged on 
the model of the 8 , the marble 
statue of which was left to the British 


Museum by Mrs. Garrick. The rough 
clay sketch of this figure is now at South 
Kensington. Mademoiselle Roubiliac, the 
sculptor’s only daughter (she married 
Roger Thomas, Esq., of Southgate), was 
always extremely careful not to allow 
the glass to be removed under any 
pretext, and the portrait is, in conse- 
uence, in very perfect preservation. Toge- 

er with this portrait are the autoglyph 
marble bust of the sculptor, a very fine 
and characteristic work, and a half-length 
life-size oil-portrait by Vispré, of Madame 
Roubiliac, née Nicole Oeleste, Mademoi- 
selle de Reignier. 

BooK-ILLUSTRATION IN Paris.—The 
veteran M. Guizot is making his appear- 
ance as a collaborateur in an illustrated 
book—a history of France for children. It 
will be published i 
half-franc numbers. The illustrations are 
by M. Nieuville, and from the specimens 


in the prospectus, show how 
foundly the — given by M. Doré has 


idea of the than usual] 


ished by Messrs. Hachette, in | that 
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A Crrmicat "Account or THE Drawincs BY 


laborious research 
and com ee ee oe 
authenticity ; and so, his’ projected sad 
qubeliy te the of a some- 


of four draw- 
by the former, and five by the latter, with 
in the Guise at Christ 


the exact size of each drawing and the mate- 
rials in which it was executed are supplied ; 


of | and reference is made to the collections to 


which they formerly belonged : a large number 
of them, as many of our readers know, were in 
the possession of the late Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. On these and kindred matters, Mr. 
Robinson is‘entitled to speak with some autho- 
rity, as one -who has long given them close 
attention, and also as being himself a collector. 
0 He hes aliiel, 005 Sanat Deets yee 
catalogue, a series of engravings, on & 

ona a he water-marks or devices adi by 
the manufacturers of the paper on which many 
of these appear: they are both curious and 
interesting. 


Tue Rvurat Lire or SHaxesrzars, as Illus- 
trated by his Works. By C. Roac 
Surrn, Author of “Collectanea Antiqua,” 
“ Roman London,” &c., &c. Published by 
J. Russert Smiru. 

writi of our great dramatist offer 
abundant evidence of his intimate uaintance 
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and can, indeed, be fully understood only by 
those who have been partially brought up in 
the country itself.” 


of all abstruse scientific knowledge in his days,— 
we leave Mr. Smith to make such extracts Tons 

immortal dramas miscellaneous poems 
he his views; and this he does with no 


with much interest, and feel 
assured other readers will be equally 
gratified with them. 


Curran Graces: Farru, Horz, Cuanrrr. 
Engraved by Francis Hott, from the pic- 
ture by G. E. Hicks. Published by Fonzs. 


It is seldom we have a task so pleasant 
as that which now falls to us—to review a large 
print admirably engraved from a most touching 
and beautiful picture, the work of an accom- 
eg and justly-popular artist. Our pub- 
i seem content to supply photographs or 
chromolithographs, excellent in their way, but 
not to be compared in worth and interest with 
works such as this and the two that follow it in 
our notice. There is no engraver in this, the 
mixed, style, equal to Mr. Holl: he has had a 
subject he liked, and he has done it justice. 
We have here a print that will grace any draw- 
ing-room : ciel nah clone On merit, but 
Three beautiful maidens resent Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. The scene is at night, for 
the heavens are star-lit; there are no acces- 
sories ; the stand out from the back- 
—all light. In each of the countenances 
ena sentiment desired 2 Se Bee 
: no mistaking one for another, 
faith, hope, charity—‘ the trusting, the al 

tecting, aspiring ;” they are not ange 

merely fair women— 
“ Not too nor 
For human Netaxt'e daily food.” 

But they are types of what angels may be, and 

what good women will be, “ these three! ” 


It Pensznoso any L’ AiEGRo. 
Francis Hox, from 
Hicxs. Published by 


Much that we have said of the fine print 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, would apply to these 
—fair companions, A hundred artists have 
painted an we ee oe lived and wrote ; 
ooing “ divinest oly,” yet meaning to 
“live with Mirth.” Better themes were never 
“Mr. Hicks has fancied his 
: it would be hard to find in Nature any 

” go thoroughly 

seleser gichume tue very lovely, 

two very lov 
not elevated them to the seven ven—they 
-born, though “types of woman- 
” that all will love to look upon. We 
~ for gah er ony us: it is, 
& joy to see copies of what may be, and 
doubt i 80 very beautiful. . 


Taz Stuver Betis. An Allegory. Illustrated 
by Anraur Horxms. Published by Jauzs 
Parxzr & Co., Oxford and London. 
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lasting City, where all, “ with one aceord, join 
i great h. of praise to Him that sitteth 
pag ch, eng to the Lamb for ever and 


t is only natural te suppose that an allegory 
of this iption was suggested by the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” of John Bunyan; but 
the construction and arrangement, — 
ee OS ee ere y 
ifferent. 


The volume has a decided religious tendency ; 
reader will never 


happily, the 
Jed it dailor ious: it is so skilfully con- 
structed, the incidents are so various, and 


interested us, old critics though we are, from the 
first to the last ; and whether the recipient 
of “ Silver Bells” be grave or gay, the 
volume will be closed with a 
feeling ae ee and the ae 
uiry “ When ose bells again 
e illustrations—wood- Lew 
ur 


Tus Boox or Nature anp THe Boox or 
Man. By Cuartzes O. Groom Napier 
(of Murchiston), F.G.S., F.A.8.L., Author 
of “The Food, Use, and Beauty of Birds,” 
&c., &c. With a Preface by the late Lord 
Brougham. Illustrated with Hee reg 
and Numerous Woodcuts. Publi by J. 
C. Horrsn. 
A book that épens with this introductory 
amet og a J so Henry, Lord Brough- 
—*It wv bng te A ye pleasure to read 
this work, which I think will not want any 
commendation from me to render it a favour- 
ite ’’—must seem to with it its own a 
to public notice. A little furtheron his ip 
remarks, “Those who are not prepared to 
with the author in all things cannot fail to 
impressed with‘ his eloquent treatment of the 
subject.” The latter clause of this paragraph 
dispels s = none will be 5 oo 
ispute ; it is to the opinions exp: y Mr. 
Napier, and to the deductions derived from his 
theories, when he deals with the subjects of the 
Creation and the Noachian deluge, that he 
must — objectors. These geen Same 
occu t a very insignificant portion, 
aes of. the pe Hae and we shall not 
attempt to touch upon them. 

The 1A geo ” of Mr. Napier’s “book” 
is to exhibit man accepted as the type of 
creation—the microcosm—the great oe on 
which all forms of life turn. And he works 
out his subject by showing how the - 
cal features of a country, and its ion, 
and ani harmonise with its human inhabi- 
tants ; after which the author draws an 
between the classes of organisms and 
structure habits of man. In the later 
chapters he shows the analogy between the 
chemical composition of substances and man’s 
constitution; the anal with the chemical 
elements and those in human society; and 
between ic and human history. 

Lord calls the subject “ intricate ;” 
but adds “it is simple and readily intelligible;” 
and it isso. Eminently scientific, the author's 
views and descriptions of the natural world are 
me oy in language which, by its very force 

its earnestness, cannot but charm the 
reader. The two chapters on the “ Poetry of 
chapiar on * Teahnings through, the Stuy of 
on oO 
Reptiles.” pens thro hout the whole of 
these pages a novelty, or originali treat- 
po nny bn mg uv» 


Bzrore tas Conquzst ; or, English Worthies 
of the old English Period. By W. H. D. 
Adams. Published by Nnexo, Edinburgh. 

Mr. Adams has made a name as a skilful and 
cious iler : oes not to 

pon pow nF but he carefully facts, 
presents them in an inviting dress to the 

arm Be reader. His books are interesting and 
tive: though sometimes they require 
more light to counterbalance shade, and his 
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Every-pay Oszsecrs; on, Picrunesqve Onsecrs 
or Narvrat History. Edited and en 
by W. Davenport Apams. Pub- 


mote 
ility of Snow,” “Twilight 


“ Utili 
Small as well as great are treated. 
Sza-stpz Watxs or A NATURALIST WITH HB 
Cumprex. By the Rev. W. Hovontos, 
M.A., F.L.S., Author of “ Country Walks 
of a Naturalist,” &c. Illustrated with 
Eight Coloured Plates and numerous Wood- 
Engravings. Published by Gaoomsnine® 
anp Sons. a a 
An opportune little book at season s | 
; when tho whether old or 
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Mans, TAY have always in Stock 
CHARLES WARD & SON, BLACK @hos <a SILKS, 
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CHAPMANé(*s 
ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR 











| | Highly recommended by the faculty as the most ag and easily digested 
. food for infenia, alldinaianl 
From the “ Lanost,” Apri, 
_, We bope Ht wil take the pisos of the Thro = 
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Retail of Family Grocers end Druggists, &e., in 34., 6d., & 1s. packets, and 3s. tins. 
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Orlando Jones & Co. 


Inventors and Patentees of 


Rice Starch. *--" 
GEORGE HOBSON. 











The BADEN WAISTCOATS; 1ls., two for 2is. colouring. The Suit complete, £2 18. to £3 3s. 


EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY. 


148, REGENT STREET, W.; AND 57, LOMBARD STREET. 


IN THE XVilIen CENTURY. . 








Messrs, POLLACK, SCHMIDT, & CO, | _ “HOME PAPERBARSRES * OSbuahTan?. 


oc. MORANT, BOYD, & BLANFORD, 
LA SILENCIEUSE,” DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, 


THE ONLY SILENT LOCK-STITOH SEWING MACHINE, | 
210a, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. bea ° a 





In a letter dated May 27, 1870, by Hzae vox Nonmaxx, Chamberlain to French, German, and ee a 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, addressed to the above firm, he sys:— | every clas of 
“The practical construction and exceedingly tasteful SHOW-ROOMS—®9!, NEW BOND STREET, W.; 








to order it to be used in the Royal Housshold.” 








of the machine has led Her Royal Highness MANUFACTORY—+, 5, 6 & 7; WOODSTOCK STREET 
OXFORD STREET. 


GEORGE HOBSON TOURIST & sug OTING SUITS GEORGE HOBSON’S 
R full tes the attention of the ths <a = P. 7S 
Pee Sartien Se ee oy Na | se SROUHERINGS IN ALL THE NEW FABRICS. 
Blue Cloth FROOK COATS:— Patterns and Textures not to be Riding 
£24 | Trousers made to fit without the aid of Suspenders or 
Black Brock Coat ...)....:0.00 3 8 © Straps. Price 16s. to 2s, 
WOUEG © cvcoceoseckansincciaumel 313 6 
BIND: eer bi in cncassaceaintaneee 440 . 
warn, Frock Coat ...... s00. 7a 4 : TOURIST AND SEASIDE SUITS, 
ee oe ee FF eS SORES SERRE. Go Seentten, 
Superior Fit and Workmanship are the characteristics of [F ve if Gairlock, Glencoe, Killicrankie, and Blair Athol Heather 
his Retablishments, = Mixtures, in oll thelr pristine tennty Of design and 
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From EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.8., 


TESTIMONIALS. ~ 
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_ Medical Officer of Health, St. James’s, Westminster, &c. &c. 
Flour, and_I regard this, preparation of Messrs. 








to anything of the kind now before the public.” 


“ Rice-Flour is Corn- 
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carefully manufactured ; it forms 
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“ Adulterationa Detected,” and other Works, £0, &c. 
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and wholesome article of diet. 


8 a8 superior 
digestible 


From ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D 
Author of “ Food and ite Adulterations,” 


“I find it to be per, 
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